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Dear Colleague : 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I join with 
Nancy C. Milburn, Dean, Jackson College to transmit this report 
to you. When you see a study of this magnitude, and this is just 
the begining, you know that an enormous amount of work and energy 
has been expended by someone. At this point, I would like to 
thank those individuals who worked so enthusiastically and with 
such devotion to produce this document. 

The team did encounter several obstacles in trying to 
assemble data for this report but, these obstacles also identified 
a deficiency that must be eliminated. This report was not consum- 
mated to engage in rhetorical splendor, rather, it was undertaken 
to identify where Tufts is deficient, so meaningful programs 
could be undertaken that address themselves to those deficiencies. 

We at Tufts would be the first to admit that we have 
not eliminated all of the deposits of the past, nor, will we ever; 
but, we are the first to say that we are working with all of our 
strength/ good-faith-effort and, committment to do our best. 

We hope this report will be received by the entire 
Tufts Community with a spirit of "what can 1 personally do to 
make this University a place of Opportunity for all" Thank you. 




Robert L. Albert, 
Director Office of 
Equal Opportunity 
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T^ear Colleftgue , 

Accompanying this letter is a report on the status of women 
at Tufts. It is a preliminary report for several reasons. To make 
a thorough study in a short period was not possible for the small 
group of people who produced this document. Their enthusiasm and 
devoted effort have produced a report which must spur us on to 
further study and to deeper endeavors in self -improvement . 

The authors experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining 
full and accurate data. There are several reasons for this. The 
fact that 50^ of the quest ionraires to women facultv and staff members 
were returned reflects not only lark of enthusiasm for blank-filling 
but in a few cases, a reluctance to "criticize'^ the university. The 
dearth of information about personnel is due to a lack of adequate 
records. The university has now changed its methods of data collection 
and recording and a more accurate picture of Tufts as an employer may 
be obtainable in the future. 

Tufts' attitude toward women is, of course, a compoiand of thousands 
of individual attitudes toward women. These attitudes are held by 
members of both sexes. Tufts has treated women students and faculty 
far better than they have been treated at many universities. Tufts 
has also discriminated a^[ainst women as it has against other groups-. 
Tt would be easy but incorrect to sav that this is discrimination 
against women by a male-dominated university. While this is true 
in the main, we should recognize that some of the discriminatory policies 
have been endorsed or accepted bv the women who have served Tufts and 
Jackson as Deans, Department Chairmen, Trustees and Faculty members. 
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These women may have been few in number but they have not been 
severely restricted in their power. The women of Tufts are all coming 
to a better understanding of their positions through studies of this 
kind As we become increasingly committed to equal opportunities 
for all members of our community, we become a better university • 
Robert Albert of the Office of Equal Opportunity and I t ake ^pi^asure 
in transmitting this report to you. 




Dean, Jackson College 
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PREFACE 



Since the women's movement began to challenge the "traditional" 
role and place of women, institutions of higher education have been 
criticized for their failure to encourage women students to develop 
their abilities to the fullest and to provide employment opportunities 
to women who are trained. The tone of the criticism has been shrill. 
The content of the criticism has often been contradictory and con- 
fused. As a result, many of the demands of women's groups have been 
ignored or discredited. Women are asking for equal treatment and 
equal rights while, at the same time, they are seeking special pro- 
grams and special consideration for their own benefit. In pursuing 
both goals, they are often met with a familiar, "You can't have it 
both ways ." 

A closer examination of available psychological literature 
explains and justifies the contradictory goals of equal treatment and 
special consideration. On one hand, women can never have equal 
opportunity if they are not given equal pay for equal work, an equal 
chance for promotion, equal access to libraries, classrooms and 
faculty, and an equal chance to use their advanced training after 
they graduate. On the other hand, we know that women undergraduates 
are different from male undergraduates, that they are dealing with a 
different set of psychological pressures , and that they have had a 
different experience before entering college. One cannot, therefore, 
argue that simply making a program and facilities that have been 
designed to respond to the needs of male undergraduates will, in fact, 
meet the needs of female undergraduates. 

Before we can fully respond to the needs of women undergraduates, 
we need to know a great deal more than we do about these women. 
Available research has begun to identify differences between the 
pressures and conflicts which men normally confront and those nor- 
mally confronted by women. At college a man is usually encouraged 
to plan his program and time to assist him in choosing a career and 
making a commitment to it. Fandly, friends, and faculty all reinforce 
his goals , and his success is measured according to his ability to 
meet these goals . Traditional attitudes about men and marriage have 
emphasized the importance ^of choosing a career, for a man has been 
expected to provide primary financial support for his wife and family. 
For a man, then, career and marriage are complementary and not in 
conflict. While a man may spend hours agonizing about v;hether to 
become a lawyer or a leatherworker and may even fleetingly wish that 
he did not have to have a career, the advantages and disadvantages of 
different occupations can be discussed and a seemingly rational choice 
can be made . Furthermore , male faculty members with whom he can 
explore various alternatives from many points of view are available to 
him. 
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Many women undergraduates are asking a different set of ques- 
tions . Few white women have been brought up to think in terms of 
their own personal career development and achievement beyond college . 
When they do begin to think about career plans, some find th.^it 
focusing on their own achievements is in direct conflict with the 
concepts of marriage and motherhood with which they are most familiar. 
While career development draws upon the more aggressive and indepen- 
dent qualities a woman might have, the other requires, traditionally, 
a^more passive and dependent outlook.-^ Often women undergraduates, 
particularly those whose mothers did not work, feel that the two are 
mutually exclusive. The anxiety which this conflict produces has 
several consequences. Matina Horner, a professor of psychology at 
Plarvard and President of Radcliffe College, has found that during 
college most women lower their aspirations considerably more than 
men. Data from the questionnaire given to Jackson students and 
described in this report confirms Horner's findings, Hcrner con- 
cludes that this lowering of aspirations is related to a -'fear of 
success," an ambivalence women feel about demonstrating leadershiu 
and excellence and putting themselves in positions of prominence . 
Dorothy Zinberg-has observed that women undergraduates avoid con- 
fronting their dilenuna about the future directly. They take refuge 
in doing their day-to-day classwork well, but they do not begin to 
plan a future for themselves.^ VJhen they do plan, they do so with 
a tentcitiveness based on an implicit understanding that marriage and 
children will alter their plans . The knowledge that a commitment to 
a career may conflict with their desire to marry and have a family 
prevents them from thinking seriously about a career. 

Women undergraduates are changing rapidly. They are asking 
more questions about their own opportunities and they are more aware 
of the ways in which society has traditionally placed them at a dis- 
advantage. But this awareness has not reduced the confusion they 
feel. While our sUidy of Jackson students is by no means complete, 
several of us have b-^en struck by the number of women undergraduates 
who are actively invv>lved in women's programs but who have difficulty 
thini:-ing about their own lives beyond marriage . Because of their own 
ambivalence, even these women undergraduates tend to be more easily 
discouraged than men from persisting in career plans. And when they 
look around them and see v;omen who have graduated a few years before 
them working as secretaries while most of the men have administrative 
jobs, tney become more discouraged still. The present isolation of 
many college students from other adults makes it difficult for women 



1. Judith Bcjrdwick, The Psychology of Women , New York, 1971, p. 142. 

2 . Dorothy Shore Zinberg , "College, When the Future Becomes the 
Present,^' to be published in Annals of New York Academy of Science 
Proceedings , February, 1973. 

.3. Matina homer, "Pail: Bright Women," Psychology Today 3 (5): 36. 
4. Zinberg, o£. cit . , p. 3. ^ 



undergraduates to discuss these concerns with other adults and par- 
ticularly with adult women in positions of responsibility. 

The importance of older ^^role models" who represent a variety of 
backgrounds and life styles is crucial. These women, or the lack of 
them, suggest to women undergraduates how realistic the possibilities 
of achievement are . ^ As the number of opportunities for combining 
career and family increases and as a variety of life styles beccrAe 
more acceptable, students are seeking information so that they can 
make informed choices. What are the pressures of a dual career 
family? What are the hazards of job sharing? If one works part- 
time, what are the implications for one^s professional status? And 
does this vary according to profession? A limited amount of litera- 
ture is available; buc we have found that students, both male and 
female, want to discuss these questions with women and men v;ho have 
had some experience dealing with them. While the few women /at Tufts ^^^^^^ 
are different and have chosen different life patterns, the small 
number of women in positions of responsibility is, in itself, dis- 
CDUiBging for women undergraduates . The influence of these women 
upon male undergraduates who are beginning to consider the kind of 
women they hope to marry is also considerable. 

When one accepts and recognizes some of the differences between 
men and women, the importance of providing an educational experience 
and environment that meets the different needs of both groups becomes 
apparent. Because men and women are asking different questions in 
college, they may need different kinds of counseling and they may 
seek advice in different places. If, in fact, women require greater 
encouragement than men to persist in career planning, then the uni- 
versity should provide that- support . Other differences are even 
more readily observable . While men normally make more use of the 
medical facilities available to athletes, women are asking for 
gynecological services. And admissions offices routinely recruit 
male athletes but rarely recruit women athletes or women with special 
abilities that could bring credit to the university. The list could 
go on, but the conclusion is evident. For women to be able to take 
advantage of the educational opportu.nities and facilities of the 
university, the university will not only have to ensure that they have 
equal rights and equal access to educational facilities, but it will 
also have to respond to their needs as women who are potential scholars 
or who wish to enter the professional or business world. 

The following report suggests some areas in which Tufts can im- 
prove the educational opportunities for women. It deals both with 



5. Mary I. Bunting, Patricia A. Graham, and Els a A. Wasserman, "Academic 
Freedom and Incentive for Women," Educational Record , Fall 1970, 
p. 386. 
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women as students and women as employees . The position of women 
employees deserves considerable attention not only because employees 
should be guaranteed equal opportunity as a "matter of simple 
justice," but also because women students learn about their opportuni- 
ties by observing attitudes of the employer towards female employees. 



Adele Simmons 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the past few years, women in institutions around the country 
have become concerned about possible inequities between their status 
and that of men in the same institutions. Many univer:^ities have 
sponsored studies to investigate attitudes and policies which define 
the opportunities available to women students and employees and which 
may contribute to a situation of inequity. While such a study has 
not been conducted at Tufts, this report represents a preliminary 
effort to identify the concerns? of women presently at Tufts, 

Executive Order 11246, amended by Executive Order 11375, pro- 
hibits any institution which receives federal funds from discrimina- 
ting on the basis of race, religion, national origin, or sex. Private 
universities have been required by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare to change their policies and to develop and implement long 
range plans, called affirmative action programs, to end such discri- 
mination . 

Tufts has an affirmative action program, designed in March 1971 
and amended in March 1972. We are seeking to evaluate the progress 
the university has made towards its goals. We have compiled data 
about the Tufts community in order to define and assess its goals and 
structures as they relate to opportunities for women, and to suggest 
modifications which might better meet women's need for such opportuni- 
ties . 

In many ways, there does not appear to be overt discrimination 
against women at Tufts. Jackson students and Tufts students are 
enrolled in approximately equal numbers, attend the sam.e classes, 
belong to the same organizations, and live in the same dormitories. 
Several academic departments include high-ranking women faculty; the 
Dean of the Graduate School is a woman; Tufts has more women faculty, 
both numerically and proportionately, than any Ivy League school or 
than most comparable universities in the country. In 1972, the 
Office of Equal Opportunity hired an assistant to the director to 
deal specifically with women's affairs. 

However, in reviewing the conditions of employment and student 
programs, we find reason to believe that women at Tufts do not have 
an equitable share of the opportunities available in this institution. 

As an institution, Tufts University assumes the roles of both 
educator and employer. The educational responsibility of the univer- 
sity includes the development of intellectual skills, of personal 
awareness, and of aspirations for combining the two towards a life 
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style in all of its students. It is essenflal that both women and 
men students ore provided the opportunities for such development, and 
that the university ensure the full participation and contributions 
of women in pursuing its overall goals . In the process , it can serve 
as an exemplary employer to other institutions, by ending discrimina- 
tory practices and introducing changes that will create an environ- 
ment conducive to equal opportunity. 

As part of the university's educational function, the develop- 
ment of personal goals can be encouraged by older women whose mere 
presence makes a statement to undergraduates about their own possi- 
bilities for intellectual and personal achievement. When the older 
members of the community campus represent a variety of backgrounds 
and life styles, students are stimulated to consider many possibili- 
ties for themselves and for each other. 

Although half of the Arts and Sciences undergraduates at Tufts 
are female, women are 14 percent of the Arts and Sciences faculty, 
including 8 percent of the tenured faculty?^ Although women represent 
half of the university's employees, they comprise 12 percent of 
professorial and administrative employees. By maintaining such 
proportions, the university is making an important statement to 
women undergraduates about their own chances for achievement and 
recognition. Whether or not they wish to pursue academic careers, 
women undergraduates observe in a university patterns of hiring and 
promotion which are unfortunately common to many other institutions 
in society. At the same time, the fact that there are so few women 
faculty members places ah unreasonable responsibility and burden on 
those women. Increasing the number of faculty women will enable this 
responsibility to be shared. 

The concentration of female staff members at Tufts in the lower 
ranks has the same effect on undergraduate women as the concentration 
of women faculty members in lower ranks , That a 1971 Jackson graduate 
worked as a secretary here, while several of her male classmates held 
administrative positions at Tufts was a clear statement to many stu- 
dents about their own job opportunities. Seeing obviously compe jent 
women in career ladders that end at the position of administrative 
assistant while many less competent men progress more easily to 
positions of greater responsibility provides little encouragement. 
Undergraduates learn as much about women and their roles from watching 
those around them as they do in the classroom. We have found that, in 
many cases, the aspirations of women undergraduates since they first 
arrived at Tufts have decreasec. more markedly than those of male 
undergraduates . We can only curmise causes for that decrease , but v,3 
urge the reader to consider data on conditions of employment or non- 
employment which influence the number and status of women, and thus 
women students' perceptions of their possible futures, 
*The Ph.D. degree is generally required for faculty members to he 
appointed to the rank of Assistant Professor at Tufts. Studies show 
that 11.5% of the Ph.D, degrees awarded in the U.S.A. were awarded to 
women in the past ten years. Despite the low numbers of women achieving 
this degree, women with Ph . D . ^ s have traditionally found it difficult 
to obtain tenured positions on college faculties. 

O Astin, Helen S. 1969. The Woman Doctorate in America Russell Sage 
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Thus, a strong argument for equal opportunity for women at the 
university can be made from two perspectives: first, as it affects 
the women employees themselves and, second , as it contributes to the 
educational experience of the undergraduate , 

The status of women in this university is inextricably inter- 
twined with the larger question of the position of women in the 
broader society. It is unrealistic to expect that the university 
alone will be able to overcome obstacles women face in the larger 
society, or even to counteract within individual women the attitudes 
which tolerate those obstacles. However, we are hopeful that by 
improving the position of v/omen within its own community, the uni- 
versity can make an important contribution to the lives of women 
here, to similar developments in other spheres of society, and to 
the pursuit of its own goals . 

In addition, some responsibility for change belongs to the 
women themselves. They must actively work to help in the recruitment 
and promotion of other qualified women. They must be aware of the 
ways in which they are at a disadvantage, and articulate their 
feelings. But they must be free to do so without fear of recrimina- 
tion. And they must have access to information that will enable them 
to evaluate their status. Without accurate information, it is 
difficult to recognize or understand that in many cases men and women 
are not paid or promoted equally. 

This report provides some preliminary information about Tufts 
as an employer and as an educator. Unless otherwise noted, all the 
data reflects the situation as it was in March 1972. In many cases 
we have only been able to raise questions for further investigation. 
In others, we have demonstrated inequities and made suggestions for 
remedies. Our goal has been to increase the awareness of the posi- 
tion and role of women at Tufts, and ro provoke further discussion 
and change. Because of limited time and data we have not considered 
students or policies of the graduate divisions of the university, 
nor have we specifically studied racial, religious, or ethnic sub- 
groups of women to identify problems they might experience. Sections 
of Part Two do draw upon information about faculty and staff at the^ 
professional schools, but the primary focus of this report is on 
the Colleges of Liberal Arts and Jackson, . A more thorough study of 
these colleges and a careful analysis of women in the Engineering 
and professional schools, as well as at the Tufts New England Medical 
Center , are urgently needed . 

We have tried to make a distinction between "overt" discriminz;- 
tion--those policies and practices which deny women equal treatment-- 
and "covert" discrimination--attitudes on the part of people in the 
community which discourage women from equal opportunity. Most women 
have experienced both aspects of discrimination. But, as we expected, 
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employees were more concerned with overt discrimination (salaries, 
benefits, and promotion) and students, who generally have access to 
the same facilities as :'nen, were more concerned with ^^covert" 
discrimination . 

The information about women at Tufts comes from many sources. 
We have interviewed students, faculty and staff, both men and 
women. Many of those interviewed commented thoughtfully and ex- 
tensively on their experiences as members of the Tufts community. 
While we have respected the confidentiality of those conversations , 
we did note that several women employees discussed their situations 
reluctantly, fearing that such openness would affect their own status. 
In some cases, where supervisors were willing to acknowledge salary 
discrepancies, they did not have the necessary funds in their 
budgets to rectify them. The conflict between a need to remedy years 
of tradition of low salaries, particularly for women, and the need to 
balance the budget in the coming lean years, will undoubtedly bring 
pressures to the university administration. 

We have administered a questionnaire to women employees of the 
universicy, considering their experiences at Tufts and their percep- 
tions of their status within the university, and another questionnaire 
to a sample of near3.y 500 female and male undergraduates regarding 
their backgrounds, aspirations, and perceptions of Tufts. Of the 700 
employees, 338 responded; 295 of the 600 students responded. 

In addition, we have studied data from many departments relating 
to admissions, financial aid, salaries, student services, employ- 
ment benefits , and other matters . Confidential data was available 
only to the staff of the Office of Equal Opportunity. 

We encountered several difficulties in compiling the report. 
In some cases, records were inadequate or inconsistent. However, we 
feel from the baseline data available that it is possible to have a 
general sense of the inadequacies and inequities of the Tufts employ- 
ment system. Before a more detailed analysis can be made, it is 
crucial to have standardized job descriptions for staff and faculty. 
Even so 5 salary scales and teaching loads vary from department to 
department which complicates direct comparison between male and 
female faculty members of each rank. In compiling the report, we 
were greatly inconvenienced by delays in getting routine information. 
The processing of our data took such low priority that deadlines for 
completion of the project could not be met. While we have tried to 
verify our data as much as possible and eliminate inaccuracies, delays 
and incomplete information may have resulted in inaccuracies of wl.ich 
we are not aware . For these we can only apologize and hope they do 
not detract from the main thrust of the report. 
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These problems were more than balanced by the support of women 
in various parts of the university. Their help in preparing the 
report and their response to a variety of activities organized last 
spring by the Office of Equal Opportunity, the Jackson Dean^s Office, 
and the Experimental College demonstrate the need for continuous work. 
While some women feel that, largely as a result of the pressure from 
HEW, ^^tokenism prevails," others felt that Tufts had begun to 
respond to the concerns of women in the past few years. 

But a long agenda remains. Hopefully this report will stimu- 
late a greater awareness of the problems of women at Tufts, and will 
provide an impetus for change. 

While all five authors v;orked on each section of the report, 
primary responsibility for the Introduction lies with Terri Simon. 
Stephanie Green wrote the History of Women at Tufts, and Simon and 
Green did the research and first drafts of Part Three. Kay Martens 
and Ellen Landsberger compiled the data and wrote the first drafts 
of Part Two. 

We are particularly grateful to Mai Slavin, who was helpful in 
developing both student and employee questionnaires. Important 
contributions to that section of the report also came from Margaret 
Booker, Margaret Dunkle , Kate Flora, Bobbie Knable , Angela Lawrence, 
Zella Luria , Sandy MacDonald , Kay McCarthy, Nancy Milburn, Sally 
Walsh, and Jean Wanless. Wes Harvey, Spencer Lovette, and Colleen 
Kelly processed questionnaire responses; Jack Dunn, Margie Ives, 
Judy Laskaris , Sunny Robart, Eddie Taylor, and Bill Wrenn assisted at 
several stages in gathering information from different areas of the 
university; Robert Albert, Bernard Harteston, Nancy Milburn, 
Kathryn McCarthy, Zella Luria, Alan Cameron , Tommie Bower, Rick 
Tilden, and Mary D^Amico criticized and commented on a draft of the 
report; Angela Lawrence, Richard Lee, and Jan Putnam typed the 
report; and, finally. Office Services cooperated throughout the 
report. Our deep appreciation goes to Mara Casey for the editorial 
work which finally readied the report for publication. 



Stephanie Green 
Ellen Landsberger 
Kay Martens 
Adeie Simmons 
Terri Simon 

Medf ord , Massacb^^s-^tts 
October2,9, 1972 
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A HISTORY OF WOMEN STUDENTS AT TUFTS 



Tufts and women have maintained, from the beginning, an uneasy 
relationship, one characterized by administrative and masculine fears. 
When Tufts College opened in 1854, it was the only college under the 
auspices of the progressive Universalist Church which was not co- 
educational. The first female application was received two years 
after the college opened, "The faculty was completely at a loss as 
to how to handle the problem, and the woman was not admitted. 
For the next forty years concerned individuals agitated at varying 
levels of intensity for the admission of women; 

During the 1880' s, the co-educational question was explored at 
length. The opposition, fearing that the ridmission of women would 
lower the "literary standard" of the college and, consequently, turn 
the hill into a "playboy^ s paradise,"^ often seemed dominant. They 
also argued that the stringent rules of conduct which would be neces- 
sary to prevent a deterioration of morals would make Tufts a prison. 
But times were changing and in 1892 the Trustees voted "that the 
College would be opened to women in the undergraduate departments on 
the same terms and conditions as to men."^ 

In the fall term of 1892, nine young women took their places In 
the classrooms at Tufts. In 1893, Henrietta Noble Brown delivered 
the Commencement oration and Mary Livermore , a writer and feminist 
leader, received the first honorary degree awarded by Tufts to a woman. 

However, making a place for women among the male Tufts under- 
graduates proved to be a difficult undertaking. The female invasion 
was not appreciated at all by male students. At Class Day in 1894, 
the all -male class of 1895 sang: ^^We thank the lord we We lived 
alone/ Without a girl upon the throne./ The only class that^s now 
alive:/ The glorious class of *95,"^ 

Male student animosity contributed to a growing feeling among 
University leaders against co-education; it led to a new policy of 
segregation, and of ^'separate but equal" treatment of the sexes. 
Administrators worried that "the fact that girls are admitted to 
Tufts College is being used to prejudice young men against the College," 
and that the College was "becoming a girls' school, and that the best 
and strongest young men would .not go there. "•'•'^ 



6. Russell Miller, Light on the Hill , (Boston, 1966), p. 163. 

7. Ibid. , p. 175. 

8. Ibid., p. 176. 

9. Ibid., p. 186. 
10 .Ibid., p. 187. 



The strongest voice against co-education at Tufts was that of 
the Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton. President of Tufts from 1906 
to 1912, he felt that in order to compete with other New England 
colleges of worth, Tufts could not afford the luxury of co-education. 
"The average young man will not go near a^ co -educational institution 
if other things are anywhere near equal/^ he insisted. The male 
liberal arts student, forced to attend the same classes as women, 
"is not comfortable with the women in the classroom, "-^aid Hamilton. 
"I have known some of the best students to say that they often 
hesitate to recite or enter into discussion in the mixed -jclasses for 
fear of making themselves ridiculous before the women." 

By the fall of 1907, matters came to a head: women comprised 
almost 70 percent of the entering class. People were afraid of the 
liberal arts department becoming "wholly feminized." Criticism of 
co-education, however, did not affect the ability of the women to 
justify themselves academically. In fact, they had carried off most 
of the available academic honors. In 1906, all of the seniors 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa were women. 

Hamilton wrote, "I am confident that there is one way in which 
the problem may be very successfully solved.. The future of the 
academic department of Tufrs College as a men's college depends 
upon the immediate segregation of women into a separate department 
or college... I regard this as the most pressing educational 
problem we have before us . I have no doubt that a failure to solve 
it involves imminent disaster to the College of Liberal firts."!"^ 

Thus, Jackson College came to be when, in 1910, the Trustees 
ended co-education and created, for women, a separate institution 
with its own facilities , classes, dorms, and administration. The 
Trustees were supported by the faculty and male undergraduates who 
responded to the news with "great hilarity and celebrating."-'-^ 

Jackson College has remained a separate entity until the present 
time. After the retirement of Dean Edith Bush, a prominent educator 
and mathematician, in 1953 the Jackson Dean^s office played a mi ch 
less prominent role in the development of policy as a whole. This 
pattern changed in 1967 when Presidenr Hallowell defined new direc- 
tions for Jackson College by appointing a lawyer, Antonia Chayes, 
as Dean and Associate Professor of Political Science. Dean Chayes 
was actively involved in the development of educational policy. With 



11 .Ibid . , p . 190. 

12 Jbid. , p. 190. 

13 Ibid. , p. 193. 

14 .Thomas Woody, History of Women's Education in the United States , 
p. 319. 

15 .Miller, o£. cit . , p. 200. 
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Bernice Miller, her assistant, she designed a program for the edu- 
cation of women and the study of sex roles. Two parts of this pro- 
posal-Kiay care and continuing education--have been implemented. 
Early in 1957, Dean Chayes abolished those social regulations which 
pertained to women only, eliminating the double standard from the 
rule books, at least. In the next years, the role of the Jackson 
Dean as an academic dean was further reinforced by the appointments 
of Mele S. Simmons and Nancy Milburn , Dean Milburn, whose appoint- 
ment began on SepteirL^er 1, 1972, has assumed responsibility for the 
academic advisory progrrirr. as well as several academic departments. 



PART IWO 
TUFTS AS EMPLOYER 
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POSITIONS OF WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITY 



An examination of where women are working at Tufts and the 
conditions of their employment reveals much about the status of 
women at the University. When these data are Sv^pplemented by their 
own perceptions of their jobs , we can begin to identify areas of 
concern . 

This section of the report describes women^s positions and 
salaries in the University as they compare with similar information 
for men. This section was compiled by the Office of Equal Oppor- 
tunity and is based on records provided by the Personnel Department. 
Similar information was presented in the Tufts Affirmative Action 
Plan in March 1972. It is primarily concerned with full-time 
employees . 

Job classification categories have been developed on the basis 
of pay scales J and they include annual, monthly, bi-weekly, hourly, 
and administrative personnel. Annual employees are generally 
academic employees j monthly employees include some of the non- 
faculty professional staff; bi-weekly employees include secretarial, 
clerical and technical employees; hourly employees include dining 
services, residential services, and grounds and buildings staff. 
Multiple and confusing job classifications confuse the analysis of 
data. Once jobs are properly classified^ more accurate data will be 
available , 

Data available for the Medford campus is presented in Table 1. 
Women there represent roughly half of all employees but only 12 per- 
cent of annual employees . Women and men are equally represented 
among monthly employees^ but half of the women employed comprise over 
80 percent of the bi-weekly personnel. The administrative category 
includes only top level advisors to the President^ none of whom are 
women , 

Data for the Boston campus is presented in Table 2. Althour^h 
more women are employed there than men, their distribution follows 
a pattern similar to the one described above . Women represent 
8 percent of annual and administrative personnel, and 50 percent of 
bi-weekly and hourly staff. 

Women represent 14 percent of the total Arts and Sciences 
faculty, including only 8 percent of tenured faculty. Women con- 
stitute only 10 percent of professors and associate professors. 

The full-time faculty of the Medical School includes only 12 
women (11 percent), none of whom is tenured. Only 5 percent of 
geographic part-time faculty are women (Chart 4). 
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The Dental School employs three non -tenured women among 43 
full-time fcsculty (Chart 5). Six of 216 part-time faculty are 
women . 

At the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, of 18 full-time 
and 19-part-time faculty members, there is one woman, an associate 
professor without tenure (Chart 6). 
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SALARIES 

An examination of available data /frfti^uding tKe mean salaries 
of women and men throughout: the Medford campus reveals that women in 
most classifications are paid less than men. Mean averages were 
obtained according to payroll classifications --monthly, bi-weekly, 
or hourly--and for the faculty according to professional rank. 

This section shows only a general picture of salary inequities 
between the sexes. Data was difficult to obtain and not as detailed 
as required for accurate analysis. In particular, it was impossih]e to oc 

a picture of salaries as adjusted to reflect the original date of hiring and lenpt 

of service of individuals. 

Women on the ninthly payroll--directors , administrators, and 
their assistants --earn on the average $4400 less than men in similar 
jobs (see Chart 7). When the salaries of vice-presidents and special 
assistants to the president, also on monthly payroll also on monthly 
payroll are averaged in, the differential jumps to $13,500. Presently 
there are no women vice-presidents. 



The average weekly salary of women employees paid on a bi- 
weekly basis :s $104, while men in this category earn $164. To get 
a picture of what this difference means on a yearly basis, an average 
was calculated on the basis of twelve months of employment (We recog- 
nise that this may not be the case for all employees in this group.). 
If these employees work all year, the men earn annually $3100 more 
than the wonen. (This information does not necessarily reflect overt 
salary discrimination. More likely it reflects the fact that more 
men than women are in the top positions of the bi-weekly category.) 
Employees paid bi-weekly include secretaries, clerks, and technicians. 
Forty -six percent of the women employed at the Medford campus are in 
the bi-weekly category. 

The hourly wage category covers grounds and buildings employees , 
cafeteria workers, maids, some nurses and some clerical workers. 
The averages were obtained using wages of part-time employees as well 
as full-time workers in this category. On the average, men earn 
$3.30 per hour; women earn $2.50. Annual salary was computed by 
assuming a 35-hour work week for 52 weeks of employment. Many hourly 
employees do not work the full year. However, if they did, the men 
would generally earn $1500 more than the women. The reasons for 
this difference are complicated. First, many of these hourly wages 
are determined through collective bargaining. Second, they do not 
generally reflect unequal pay for equal work. Rather they reflect 
the sex segregation of the labor market and the fact that men and 
women are hired for different jobs and that men's jobs pay more than 
women's jobs. Finally, the lack of job classification in some areas 
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combined with discriminatory promotion patterns account for these 
differences. Until consistent job classification, with descriptions 
of responsibilities and corresponding salaries is available, it will 
be difficult to know the primary source for the difference in wages 
between men and women, and wage discrepancies will remain a source 
of resentment 

Faculty salaries are based on a ten-month contract. The mean 
salary of men in the Liberal Arts and Jackson faculty is $2400 higher 
than women (see Chart 8). In the ranks of professor and associate 
professor, the women as a group are earning several thousand dollars 
less than the men. When viev^ed individually, salaries were lower 
because the women had been in the higher ranks for a shorter period 
of time, At the same time, women and men in the lower ranks 
assistant professor, instructor and lecturer --appear to be earning 
equal salaries within their departments . 



16 .For a more complete discussion of the impact of the sex-segregated 
labor market on salaries as well as a discussion of the attitudes 
of unions toward women, see Mele Simmons, Ann Freedman, Margaret 
Dunkle, Fran Weisskipf , Exploitation From 9 to 5 , (New York, 1972), 
forthcoming . 
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ISSUES OF CONCERN TO WOMEN EMPLOYEES AT TUFTS 



The preceding sections have identified where women work and how 
their average sa-laries compare with those of their male colleagues . 
In working to improve the status of women, it is important to under- 
stand University procedures and policies. This section will consider 
the problem of insuring equal pay for equal work, opportunities for 
advancement, recruitment procedures and hiring patterns, and other 
conditions of employment which contribute to the status of women 
faculty and staff at Tufts. This section is based primarily on res- 
ponses to a questionnaire distributed to women employees at Tufts, 
Consistently, women from all areas of the University who responded 
to the questionnaire were primarily concerned with equal pay and their 
opportunities for advancement. 



1 • THE QUESTIONN AIRE^ ^ 

A questionnaire attempting both to identify areas of concern 
to Tufts ^ women employees and to assess women^s own perceptions of 
their status v;as administered to all women employed by the University 
in March, 1972. The questionnaire comprised 117 preceded questions, 
including separate sections for women paid on a faculty, monthly, and 
bi-weekly basis. It was developed by the Assistant for Women^s 
Affairs in the Office of Equal Opportunity with the cooperation of 
several faculty and staff members, 

--Of 750 women who received questionnaires, 302 responded. 
While we have no evidence, it seems fair to assume that those 
women who were most concerned about the status of women at 
Tufts would respond . 

--Both campuses were well-repr^esented: 108 women from Boston 
and 189 from Medford returned completed questionnaires, 

-rThe largest number of respondents (158) were bi-weekly r. vjaff; 
the highest response rate came from faculty and next from hourly 
staff , 

--75 percent of respondents were full-time employees. 

--Nearly half had been employed at Tufts for less than two 
years, only 11 for more than 20 years. 



17,See Appendix A for a copy of the questionnaire and responses. 
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— Women responding were married and unmarried in equal 
proportions , 

--The respondents spanned a wide age range: 25 percent were 
under 25, 26 percent were between 25 and 35, 15 percent between 
35 and 45^ 20 percent between 45 and 55, and 15 percent were 
over 55. 

Because this kind of information about Tufts employees is not 
readily available, we do not know how the length of service, marital 
status and age of the respondents compares with those of all female 
employees . 

Description of Questionnaire Respondents 

Foculty: Questionnaires were sent to approximately 75 faculty 
members with a return of 32 from Medford and 8 from Boston. The 
majority of the 'omen responding were full-time, 11 tenured. Ages 
ranging between 25 and 55 were proportionately represented and there 
was a fairly even balance between married and unmarried women. Most 
of the women responding had higher degrees ^ and most had been at 
Tufts l8«s than ten years. Faculty women expressed interest in 
Tufts as a good academic environment. 

Monthly Employees ; The 56 women on the monthly payroll who 
responded to the questionnaire were full-time employees in adminis- 
trative jobs. Responses were fairly evenly distributed between the 
Boston and Medford campuses. The women held Bachelor's and Master's 
degrees and had in large part been at Tufts less than ten years; 
almost half had been employed two years or less. The women respondents 
in the monthly category were younger, most under 35, and slightly more 
women in this category were unmarried. Over 50 percent said a good 
job offer attracted them to Tufts . 

Bi -Weekly and Hourly Employees ; ■ Of the 192 bi-weekly and hourly 
personnel who responded, 125 were employed bi-weekly in office positions. 
Almost 70 percent of the women were full-time and 74 percent had been 
employed at Tufts less than five years. Of those who indicated 
degrees earned, the largest number (42 women) had Bachelor^s degrees. 
The age range was well distributed and approximately 2/3 of the women 
were married. The largest number said they selected Tufts as their 
place of employment because of the convenient location. 



2. EQUAL WORK, EQUAL PAY 

Nearly all women who responded to the questionnaire expressed 
concern about whether they were receiving equal salaries . Over half 
the faculty and nearly half of the monthly paid women responding to 
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the questionnaire did not think they were receiving salaries equal 
to their male colleagues. None of the women in bi-weekly or hourly 
areas v;here men hold similar positions felt that their salaries were 
equal. Of women in sex -segregated jobs, 86 percent found their 
salaries "lower than they should be" for the amount of work done. 
Conoments included: "If I were not married, I could not exist on 
what I clear," and, "To be expected." Women in Boston were concerned 
that salaries did not meet the cost of living in that area, and that 
the annual cost of living increases are unfair to those at the lower 
end of the pay scale . 

Recent changes in legislation have extended existing laws so 
that most female employees are covered either by the Equal Pay Act 
or Title VII of the Civil Rights Act. The Equal Pay Act of 1963 
was amended to include professionals and administrators . This act 
states that women and men performing work in the same establishment 
under similar conditions must receive the same pay if their jobs 
require equal skill, effort and responsibility. "Equal" does not 
mean "identical," but rather that jobs which are compared under the 
Equal Pay Act have to be substantially similar . This includes not 
only performing similar tasks ^ but also having equal opportunities 
for participating in professional activities and for receiving 
respect for one's work and ideas. 

In March 1972, Title VII was amended to include educational 
personnel. Previously only those university employees who were not 
classified as educational personnel were covered by the Act. Title 
VII explicitly prohibits discrimination in hiring or firing, wages, 
terms or conditions of employment, and tr^ ing . It also prohibits 
classification of jobs on the basis of sex. 

At the same time, initiative for remedying individual cases of 
discrimination lies with the individual. In several cases, women 
have been reluctant to raise questions about salary discrimination. 
In other cases, where they have raised the issue, supervisors have 
not been sympathetic and have used the present financial crisis of 
the University as a reason for failing to remedy the situation. At 
present, the Office of Equal Opportunity does not have the power to 
force a remedy. And employees are understandably reluctant to bring 
their cases before the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination. 

Questionnaire results and impressions gathered during the period 
of this study suggest that attitudes as much as practices put women at 
a disadvantage . Specific cases of identifiable salary discrimination 
are few in number, but that should not reduce their significance. 
Many of the monthly employees who responded to the questionnaire felt 
that men in their positions would receive higher salaries as well as 
greater respect and would not be expected to do "petty jobs." More 
than half felt that their professional opinions would be taken more 
seriously by both men and women if they were men. 
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Nearly 50 percent of the bi-weekly and hourly office staff 
responding to the questionnaire answered that they were "asked to 
perform duties in daily work that a male in the same position would 
not be asked to perform/^ This work most often included serving 
coffee, performing "maid services," doing personal errands for male 
supervisors. Although more than a third of the women felt that "this 
is a part of my work and I am glad to do it," far more resented the 
expectation that they would perform such services. Many objected 
to the specific tasks less than to the "generally condescending 
attitude they represent." 

The problem of defining equal work is less difficult for faculty 
positions. Kosc of the faculty women in our survey felt that they 
carried equal teaching responsibilities, enjoyed equal opportunities 
for professional discussion and research, and generally received 
equal attention in department affairs as their male colleagues of 
the same rank. Most found both male and female members of their 
department friendly "as a person and as a colleague." 

In addition to cases where discrepancies exist between the 
salaries of women and men doing essentially the same work, we noted 
instances where women are offered neither the positions nor the 
responsibility which would merit "equal" compensation. To really 
create a climate of equality, women must have the opportunity to 
earn appropriate salaries by developing their abilities and exer- 
cising responsibility. 

3. OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT 

Questionnaire results revealed that many non-faculty women 
employed at Tufts feel that they have little, if any, opportunity 
for significant advancement. According to one of them: "Men 
are hired as administrators right from school. Women are hired 
as typists." Although it is theoretically possible for a secretary 
to become an administrative assistant, there are few such opportuni- 
ties available within the University. And rarely is an administrative 
assistant " promoted to administrative department head. 

The opportunity for promotion is significant for monthly women 
employees who are likely to observe the progress of men in similar 
positions. Half of the women in similar positions to men did not 
believe that they bad the same opportunity for advancement as men. 
Many observed the "Catch-22" pattern cited in the preceding section. 
As one respondent observed: "Because men are given more authority in 
whatever position they have, and because they are not expected to do 
the most routine work, they can devote more energy to the high level 
work which gets them promoted. Women in the same jobs spend a lot 
of time at clerical work." 



We urge department supervisors to consider carefully such 
perceptions and to include women in a more equal share of policy 
decision -making responsibilities which will qualify them for fur- 
ther advancement . 

y 

Most of the women paid on a bi-weekly and hourly basis who 
responded to the questionnaire do not feel, that their sex has pre- 
vented them from obtaining promotions and/or salary raises. How- 
ever, we urge a careful study of bi-weekly employees by rank and 
salary with the goal of identifying the reasons why the average 
salary for women bi-weekly employees is lower than the average 
salary for men. We suspect that job classification and promotion 
patterns are, to a large extent, responsible. 



4. RECRUITMENT AND HIRING 

It is the policy of the University that.,, women 
candidates will be sought for those areas where 
women are underutilized... Appointments will be 
monitored to insure that we are constantly and 
significantly moving towards the goals of increased 
employment for women and minority persons . 

Tufts University Affirmative 
Action Plan, March 1972 

The women who responded to our questionnaire only represent 
those who succeeded in getting a job at Tufts . A majority of those 
women felt that they had been given fair consideration for positions 
for which they were qualified. Nearly all bi-weekly employees felt 
alJno^t unanimously that they had experienced no particular diffi- 
culties in obtaining their jobs because they were women. Comments 
from ten faculty women who felt differently included such statements 
as: "I was hired only after a male candidate defaulted whose quali- 
fications and experience were less than mine, and given the rank of 
lecturer, while the other prospect would have entered as an instructor 
or assistant professor," and^' "I believe I got the job only becduse 
it was late and men of comparabj.e background all had jobs already...-^' 

In an area involving as much personal discretion as recruitment 
and hiring, it is important to develop procedures that ensure noti- 
fication to as many people and organizations as possible of a vacancy. 
People who can be promoted from within should be first considered for 
any job. The University states in the Affirmative Action Plan that 
"in areas where women are underutilized women candidates will be 
actively sought . Professional women^s organizations and other women^s 
groups will be contacted for candidate referrals. All interested 
candidates will be encouraged to apply." Often, traditional hiring 
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networks do not include women or minorities. Professors often do 
not think of recommending their women Ph.D/s for jobs feeling that 
they are less mobile or do not need a job as badly as a man. 
Similarly, male administrators tend to hire men for administrative 
jobs and women for secretarial work. 

While some Tufts departments have actively sought women can- 
didates , interviews suggest that many have not. Overall, the per- 
centage of women who hold faculty appointments at Tuft5 conforms 
with the percentage of women receiving their Ph.D.'s. ^ However, 
only two of the eighth faculty members in the English Department 
are women and 28J- percent of the Ph.D/s awarded in that field are 
female. Presently ^ the political science deparunent has no full- 
time women, yet 11.2 percent of the Ph.D.'s in political science in 1967 
1969 went to women 2^ The Religion and Chemistry Departments should 
also actively recruit women to fill their next vacancies. At the 
same time, the percentage of women in the Biology and Physics Depart- 
ments exceeds the national average. And the History Department 
should be commended for hiring three women for the 1972-73 academic 
year. 

To assist with faculty recruitment, most disciplines do not 
have women^s caucuses. Some professional associations , such as the 
American Historical Association, have a staff assistant specifically 
hired to assist with recruitment and placement. In addition, the 
Higher Education Resource Service for Women, funded by the Ford 
Foundation and located at Brown University, has just opened to help 
improve the links between jobs and women looking for jobs. Finally, 
recruiters should remember that precisely because women have been 
excluded from university positions in the past, many qualified women 
will have to be recruited in non-traditional places through non- 
traditional channels. Ninety -one percent a| the women who received 
their Ph.D.'s in 1957 and 1958 are working. Thus, in most fields, 
qualified women are available , 

Affirmative action is also required to recruit women into ad- 
ministrative posts and to break down the sex labelling of jobs hold 



18 .When a Tufts faculty member contacted a leading authority in a 
field in an effort to fill a vacancy, the authority provided 
names of three men. The Tufts person then specifically asked: 
"Have you any qualified minority or women candidates?" The 
authority then recommended a woman who, he said, was better than 
two of the men recommended. "But," he added, "she does not neti 
a job as badly." 

19 .Helen As tin. The Woman Doctorage in America ^ Origins , Career and 
Family (Russell Sage Foundation, New York 1929), p. vii. 

20. Women Holders of Ph.D.s 1967-69 , a study of the top degree granting 
schools compiled by the Office of the Chancelor, University of 
Wisconsin using data from American Council on Education and U.S. 
Office of Education, HEW. 

21. Astin, o£. cit . , p. vii. 
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traditionally by men and by women. A careful inventory of each 
office will reveal traditional patterns of sex -segregation. We 
urge the appointment of more female supervisors and strongly 
recommend that the next vacancy that occurs at the vice -presidential 
or dean of a faculty level be filled by a woman. 



5. NEPOTISM 

Candidates for employment at Tufts will be solely 
considered on the basis of qualifications . In no 
case will the person be denied consideration for 
or actual employment because of the employment of 
a close relative in the same or different depart- 
ment at Tufts. No faculty member, department 
chairman, dean, or other administrative officer 
shall vote , make recommendations , or in any way 
participate in the decision of any matter which 
may directly affect the appointment, tenure, 
promotion, salary, or other status or interest of 
a close relative . 

Tufts University Affirmative 
Action Plan, March 1972 

While nepotism rules can affect both men and women, there is 
overwhelming evidence that these rules usually place women at a 
disadvantage . 

As more and more people tend to marry people in their own field, 
nepotism rules become particularly harmful. An individual's qualifi- 
cations, rather than spouse, should determine his or her employment 
status. In addition, the presence of husband and wife teams working 
within a department or on the same faculty provides an important 
means for undergraduates to understand the stresses and ^ . ^vards of 
dual career marriages and to make knowledgeable choices about their 
own career and marriage patterns . And the presence of more qualified 
women in positions of responsibility could particularly help to raise 
the aspirations of undergraduate women so that they could use their 
education and intelligence more effectively. 

While a few departments have reputations on the Tufts' campus 
for reluctance to hire a husband and wife, the University as a whole 
has several husbands and wives who both hold faculty appointments. 
Furthermore, the University has a reputation for considering in a 
more favorable light women whose spouses have received appointment's 



22 .University of California, Committee on Senate Policy. Report of 
the Sub-Committee on the Status of Women in the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences , (Berkeley, 1970), p. 15. 
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B at other universities in the area and who, therefore, wish to move 

I to Boston 

Tufts' position regarding anti -nepotism policies, as clarified 
I in the Affirmative Action Plan, is commendable. 



8 5 . MATER NITY LEAVE ^ . ^ . 
opportunities 

The University has detailed a maternity leave policy for non-\ 't:ake 

Bprof essional employees. Monthly employees and faculty are not \ 
protected by any written leave policy or any guarantee that /their jobs 
will be held for them. There is a tradition of granting maternity 
leaves to professional employees. But to ensure that leaves are 

I provided on a systematic and regular basis, a written policy for 
both childbearing and childrearing leaves for all personnel is re- 
quired. Childbearing leave is the period of time a woman must be 

(absent from work while she is actually having a child. Childrearing 
leaves generally cover a longer period of time during which one or 
both parents wish to stay home to be with a small child. The 
Citizen's Advisory Council on the Status of Women has urged that 
I childbearing be viewed as a temporary disability and that women 

I having children be given the same rights and privileges as all em- 

ployees who are ill. Childrearing leaves, available to both men and 

I women, have more often been related to military service, and the 
rights and privileges of someone who leaves a place of work to serve 
for a period in the army should be extended to parents who wish to 

(stay home with small children. 
The women employees who are paid on a bi-weekly and hourly -basis 
and who responded to the questionnaire were, for the most part, 

(unfamiliar with the University's maternity leave policies. The policy for 
ese women first requires a woman to inform her supervisor when she is pregnant. 

As presently stated, this requirement seems arbitrary and unreason- 

iable, as women employees may choose not to have their child and may 
not wish to inform their supervisors of their pregnancy. At the 
same time, women who do plan to have a child should be encouraged to 

itell their supervisors of their plans so that alternate work plans 
can be made and so that any medical emergencies can be handled 
appropriately. 



I 
\ 
I 
I 



Tufts presently allows women to take a two -month leave for 
childbearing and requires them to leave at the end of the eighth 
month. The courts are currently dealing with the legality of such 
a requirement and it is generally felt that a woman should be permitted 
to continue to work as long as she wishes and as long as her own 
physician approves . 

At Tufts, as long as a woman takes no more than two months,^ 
leave, she is guaranteed her former position when she returns to work. 
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Before returning, ^^she must obtain written approval from her physi- 
cian stating that she is able to return to work, and receive approval 
of the University Health Service 

The University policies about childrearing and childbearing are 
further discussed on page ^j-' of the report. 



7. TUITION FREE COURSES 

Full-time employees employed by the University for 
more than three months are entitled to take courses 
in any division df the University without charge in 
the evening or daytime if their -schedule can be arranged 
with their supervisor in advance to include both courses 
and their regular work week. 

Personnel Policy Handbook 

Of the 181 bi-weekly and hourly employees who responded to the 
questionnaire, only 38 said that they had taken advantage of the 
Tufts program permitting them to take free courses. Many women were 
unaware of the policy. Others, who indicated that they had accepted 
Tufts jobs and traditionally low Tufts salaries with the expectation 
of taking courses, found that a conflict between their work schedule 
and thecourse schedule prevented therr from taking courses. Most 
courses are scheduled during working hours . In some cases , hours 
are changed at the last minute and disrupt plans that an employee 
has been making. Women working on the Boston campus faced additional 
problems of transportation to Medford which took too much time out 
of their work day. And some supervisors have not allowed their em- 
ployees to take courses during working hours . 

If the University intends the free course program as compensation 
for relatively low pay and as an opportunity for training for further 
advancement, it needs to develop the scheduling flexibility which will 
allow employees to utilize the plan. Courses given outside work hours 
should be publicized. A central office should deal with registi'd tion 
of employees , and guide employees in putting together a program that 
might lead to a degree, if such a program is desired by the employee. 
Supervisors should be urged to encourage employees to take advantage 
of the program. 



8. THE DAY CARE CENTER 

The Tufts Day Care Center represents one of the University's 
most significant responses to the needs of women, both in terms of 
education and service. First, the Day Care Center serves as a 
laboratory and training center for students in the Department of 
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Child Study who work in the Center and observe its classes . On a 
national level, the number of centers has been limited, particularly 
because of the lack of professionals with prior day care experience. 
To the extent that Tufts can train qualified and experienced day 
care personnel and further the development of techniques for evalua- 
ting the day care experience, the University will benefit women, 
and working mothers in particular. 

In addition to its educational function, the Day Care Center 
provides a service. Sixty children of students, faculty and staff 
of the University and of members of the neighboring community use 
the Center. The Day Care Center at Tufts has enabled some students 
to Continue their education, some women to. Join the faculty earlier 
than they might have otherwise, and some students and employees to 
reduce commuting and transportation time so that they can work more 
efficiently. The Day .Care Center has attracted women, many of whom 
are minority women, to the staff of the University in spite of the 
traditionally low pay scales . The educational program has reduced 
the anxiety that some parents have about leaving their children in 
day care centers . The proximity of the Center permits parents to 
visit with their children during the day. Finally ^ che Center has 
become one of the few places on campus where men and women from 
different constituencies within the University meet. 

The educational program has been carefully designed to challenge 
traditional sex role stereotypes. The program content ensures that 
children pursue their own interests regardless of sex. Of the six 
classroom teachers, two are men, so children learn quickly that child 
care is not exclusively a female occupation. 

Presently the Center is used by 14 children of students , five 
children of faculty, and 12 children of administrative staff. The 
other spaces are filled by children from the community. 

The Center is governed by a board composed of parents and rep- 
resentatives of the teachers and the Tufts administration. Parents, 
who comprise a majority of the Board, have also been the most active 
members . 

The University provides space and maintenance, which in most day 
care centers are large budgetary items. In addition, the University 
has contributed $900.1 for renovation. A $13,000 grant from the New 
World Foundation and a $5000 grant from the graduating class of 1970 
provided start-up funds. Presently the Center is supported by tuition 
and some federal money, primarily for food. Many students and som^ 
staff members have difficulty meeting tuition costs, even on the 
sliding scale. Other sources of funding are clearly required, and 
University support in soliciting these funds is essential. 
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TRENDS IN TOTAL ENROLLMENT AND GRANTING OF DEGREES 



Student enrollment figures from 1961 to 19/1 (undergraduate 
men and women in the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Jackson and Engineering) 
are presented in Table 9 . 

In 1961, female students comprised 29.2 percent of undergraduate 
enrollment and 37 percent of Liberal Arts enrollment (686 Jackson, 
no women in Engineering) and male students 70.8 percent (1128 Liberal 
Arts, 538 Engineering), By 1971, a steady increase in the number of 
women students enrolled brought the proportion of female undergraduates 
to 38.5 percent of total enrollment (1284 Jackson, 40 women in En- 
gineering) or 46 percent of the total Liberal Arts enrollment. Male 
undergraduates comprised 61.4 of total enrollment (1458 Liberal Arts, 
590 Engineering). 

The ten-year period included an 87 percent increase in Jackson 
enrollment, as compered to a 20 percent increase in the Liberal Arts 
College and a 10 percent increase in the Engineering School. 

Data for degrees granted from 1954 to 1971 is presented in 
Table 10, 

In all undergraduate and graduate divisions , a 25 percent overall 
increase has included a slight decrease in the proportion of degrees 
granted to men (from 67 percent in 1964 to 64 percent in 1971) and 
a slight increase in the proportion of degrees granted to women (from 
33 percent in 1964 to 36 percent in 1971). 

There has been a substantial shift since 1964 in the distribu- 
tion of B A. and B S. degrees granted to Jackson and Liberal Arts 
students. In 1964, Liberal Arts students earned B.A. and B.S. 
degrees in equal proportions, while a far greater proportion of 
Jackson students earned B A ^s. In 1971, however, the distribution of 
the two degrees in both colleges was almost exactly the same. 

Table 11 presents the distribution by sex of undergraduate 
degrees granted in each major field. Although men have continued 
to receive more of the degrees granted in scientific fields, the 
proportion of women who received degrees in the physical sciences 
and mathematics has increased from 23 percent to 40 percent. The 
number of women receiving degrees in the humanities has decreased 
since 1964, but has increased in the social sciences and the arts. 
In other areas, the ratio has remained essentially the same. 
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TABLE 11 

UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES GRANTED 
BY SUBJECT AREA BY SEX 



1964 



1967 



1971 



HUMANITIES 
°o female 
% male 

I of all degrees 

LANGUAGES 
% female 
% male 

?i of all degrees 

ARTS 

% female 
% male 

I of all degrees 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 
?i female 
?i male 

I of all degrees 

SCIENCES 

^ MATHEMATICS 
% female 
% male 

% of all degrees 

ENGINEERING 
I female 
A male 

-0 of all degrees 

EDUCATION, ETC. 
% female 
% male 

I of all degrees 



59 
41 
10 



76 
24 
5 



83 
17 
3 



29 
71 
25 



22 
78 
22 



100 
17 



88 
12 
19 



41 
59 
11 



63 
37 
5 



85 
15 
3 



38 
62 
21 



20 
80 
21 



1 

99 
20 



90 
10 
13 



50 

50 
11 



84 
16 
7 



7 3 
27 
9 



45 
55 
32 



40 
60 
16 



3 
97 
19 



79 
21 
6 



Humanities = Classics, English, Philosophy, Religion. 
Arts = Drama, Fine Arts, Music. 
Engineering = all Engineering majors. 

Social Sciences = Child Study, Economics, History, Politiaal Science, 

Sociology, Psychology. 
Education = Education, Occupational Therapy. 
Sciences = Biology, Chemistry, Physics 
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UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONS 



The admissions process includes student applications, admis- 
sion decisions, financial aid decisions, and, finally, the students' 
decisions whether or not to enroll. In discussing that sequence, 
it is important to consider the criteria employed in admissions and 
financial aid decisions, and the quantifiable characteristics of 
entering freshman classes , We have looked separately at secondary 
school class rank, SAT scores, extracurricular activities and other 
criteria as they affect the probabilities for men and women of 
successfully moving through the admissions process , 

The five-year period 1967-71 in Table 12 reveals a strong trend 
towards closing the gap between applications, acceptances and en- 
rollment for Liberal Arts and Jackson to a point where those figures 
are approximately the same for the class entering both colleges in 
1971. A greater degree of standardization has resulted from this 
year's merger of Tufts and Jackson admissions staffs. 

Among admitted applicants, more men enroll than women. The 
slight decrease over the five-year period in the percentage of 
accepted women who enroll is in part a result of the intensified 
competition for top female candidates created by the growing number 
of coeducational schools , That decrease has necessitated a somewhat 
higher acceptance rate by Jackson in order to enroll equal numbers in 
Liberal Arts and Jackson. Thus, within the applicant group, a woman 
has a proportionately greater chance for acceptance than a man; 
this fact would suggest that any differential in the admissions 
procedure is operating in favor of women rather than of men now. 

It is important to evaluate the academic qualifications of men 
and women applicants to determine the significance of that differ- 
ential. Although it is difficult to assess the relative weight 
given to several criteria , Table 13 presents a comparison of the most 
easily quantifiable characteristics of each entering class. 

On the SAT verbal score , women who enrolled performed noticeably 
better than men who enrolled. In mathematical scores , men performed 
better than women. However, the differences in the women's favor 
were greater, and they maintained an average of 22 points differen- 
tial over men on the combined SAT over five years. On one hand, 
women tend to perform better than men on such tests; on the other 
hand, the comparative lack of spaces for women in prestige institu- 
tions means that the quality of women applying to Tufts might be 
slightly higher than the quality of men. 

On the basis of secondary school class rank, we find a con- 
sistently higher percentage of women than men in the first quintile 
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of their high school class. The five-year average percentage of 
women in that quintile is 77,6 percent; for men it is 59.6 percent 

Although the value of SAT scores and class ranks as measures 
academic ability is being debated, it is apparent that within the 
present context, women candidates generally have higher scores and 
higher class ranks than men candidates in order to be enrolled at 
Tufts . 

Data are unavailable for the scores and ranks of the 
entire applicant group; however, we gather from the profile 
of the class which actually enters, and "from the observation 
of an admissions officer that "if admissions were sex-blind, 
we * d prob ably accept a 75 % female class , " th at the female 
applicant group presents significantly higher academic qual- 
ifications than its male counterpart. 

Another significant factor in the admissions process 
is the role of the Athletics Department in encouraging par- 
ticular students to come to Tufts. There is no evidence 
that the Department participates in admissions office ac- 
ceptance decisions, but it is certainly influential in 
forming both the applicant group and the enrolling group 
of men. The Department asks 600 high school coaches to 
recommend athletes who might be interested in Tufts; and 
then it corresponds with those students , sending them in- 
formation about the University and its athletics program, 
and encouraging them to apply. It hosts 150 high school 
athletes from the Boston area for a day of classes and dis- 
cussion programs; overnight visits with expense-paid meals 
are provided for 60 students accepted by the admissions of- 
fice and regarded by the Athletics Department as particu- 
larly attractive. 

The only comparable attention given any female can- 
didates is the "hosting** program initiated this past year 
by the admissions office, which sponsored overnight visits 
by 26 women acceptees . Most of the women invited to par- 
ticipate had also been accepted by schools seen by Tufts 
as "competition" (Yale, Princeton, Wesleyan, etc,); the 
attractiveness of their academic records made them accept- 
able candidates . 

Athletic involvement does not appear to be sufficient 
for admission to Tufts unless the candidate is academical- 
ly qualified as well; however, such involvement may be more 
significant in the evaluation of some male applicants than 
the academic criteria on which female merit is primarily 
judged. 
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Although the Admissions Office is reluctant to label as "re- 
cruiting^^ the efforts of the Athletics Department to attract candidates , 
or its own efforts to encourage minority student applications , that 
label is applicable to the activity in progress. Similar "recruit- 
ment" efforts could be used to attract male candidates who are out- 
standing in areas other than the athletic, potential female engineering 
students, and female candidates with equally varied strengths. The 
design of the present brochure for the engineering school represents 
a significant effort to 'attract women students. 

Another criterion in the evaluation of candidates appears to 
perpetuate the existing differential in standards . Applicants are 
asked to indicate their proposed major field, a question which is 
included in an attempt to "balance" the composition of each incoming 
class. A breakdown for the class of 1974 is shown in Table 14. The 
distribution of majors among students enrolling is roughly equivalent 
to the distribution among applicants and there is little solid 
evidence to demonstrate that students are accepted more easily if 
they are in a given field. However, it might be worthwhile to con- 
sider whether selection strictly along those lines may serve to main- 
tain the traditional predominance of men in sciences and social 
sciences, and of women in the arts and humanities. Particular sen- 
sitivity should be given to women applicants in the sciences . It is 
inevitable that women follow stereotyped educational patterns if they 
are selected with those patterns in mind. The admissions process 
might play an important role in changing the stereotyped distribution 
of fields by accepting equivalent proportions of men and women in all 
fields. Specifically, the generally outstanding credentials of the 
female applicant group would suggest the feasibility of admitting a 
larger, well -qualified female population of science and social 
science students than is presently admitted. Such a policy change 
would require the active commitment of the admissions staff to a more 
truly "balanced" class*. 

The creation of a single Office of Undergraduate Admissions 
represents an important effort towards narrowing the legendary gap 
between the academic qualifications of Tufts and Jackson students. 
As in any merger situation, it is crucial that all parties be equally 
involved in policy formation and other decision-making. Differences 
do remain, and it would seem desirable to equalize criteria for male 
and female applicants . 
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TABLE 14 
PROPOSED ACADEMIC HAJORS 
Class entering 1971 



Major Field 



Liberal Arts 



Jackson 



Pre -med/dental 
Science 

Social Sciences 

Humanities 

Undecided 

The Arts 

5 Year Program 

Behavioral Science 

Education 



14% 
22% 
35% 
11% 
4% 
2% 
2% 
6% 
1% 



1% 
20% 
18% 
20% 
6% 
5% 
0% 
14% 
7% 
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FINANCIAL AID 



The awarding of financial aid to Tufts undergraduates involves 
several steps. Initially, the Admissions Office determines which 
students in the applicant group are eligible for admission. Stu- 
dents in that group who have requested aid are referred to the Office 
of Financial Aid which allocates awards from the aid funds budgeted 
by the administration. Although the Adrrdssions staff claims that 
need for aid is not a factor in individual admissions decisions, 
it is likely that the composition of an entering class is substan- 
tially influenced by the size of the total aid budget, because some 
type of award is offered to any accepted candidate whose Parents' 
Confidential Statement indicates need. It is therefore important to 
consider the stated need of the total applicant group, the need of 
the accepted group, the aid budget funded by the administration, 
and the actual distribution of awards. 

Column B of Table 15 shows that applicants to the College of 
Engineering request aid in the highest proportions, followed by 
Jackson and then by the College of Liberal Arts . However , as funds 
are awarded, the proportions change so that, while Engineering 
students receive aid in the highest proportions (36 percent of 
enrollees receive awards), Liberal Arts students are given more 
support than Jackson students, Columji D illustrates the extent of 
that discrepancy: 85 percent of the Engineering applicants and 
80 percent of the Liberal Arts applicants who requested aid and 
are admitted enter with awards, while only 53 percent of Jackson 
applicants requesting aid enter with awards . While it is possible 
that fewer Jackson applicants actually need aid^ it is unlikely that 
this could cause such a wide discrepancy. 

Aid to freshmen is generally offered in the form of scholarship, 
and awards to upperclass students usually comprise a combination of 
scholarship, loan, and work study jobs, (Although women students 
tend to hold clerical work -study jobs, and men students tend to hold 
most of the jobs v;hich include physical labor, all students are 
generally assigned a type of work they have chosen themselves. There 
is no evidence of salary differential between the kinds of jobs held 
by men and women students.) Although a student receiving aid must 
reapply each year, continued^support on the basis of need is vir- 
tually guaranteed in some form, thus maintaining the proportionate 
support indicated in Column C. 

The pattern of disproportionate grants to men students when 
compared to women students is apparently perpetuated by the adminis- 
tration's system of budgeting separate allocations for aid to each 
of the undergraduate colleges , rather than funding a single sum to 
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be awarded strictly by need. The differential between the three 
budgets > evident in Columns F, and G, is sustained each year 
partly because of the limitations imposed by restricted endowments 
(most of which are restricted to male students) and partly because 
of the necessity of maintaining support for those students who have 
entered with it. 

The Director of Financial Aid has flexibly interpreted budget 
guidelines, often awarding ^^Liberal Arts^^ money to Jackson students, 
and working towards a unification of the three budget items to create 
a single aillocation for undergraduate financial aid. Such a change 
would be a first step towards a more equitable distribution by sex 
of the available funds. Existing discrepancies between aid offered 
to men and women students should be rectified by awarding grants in 
equal proportion to the needs of men and women in the next entering 
class . An equitable distribution of aid would enable Tufts to 
recruit women students from low income families or women students 
from foreign countries , Equitable distribution of aid would require 
a change in admission policies that would lead to a change in the 
profile of the entering class , 
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STUDENT LIFE 



1. COUNSELING AND JOB PLACEMENT SERVICES 

The foreword to this report considers the important relationship 
and the frequent conflicts , particularly for women, between emotional 
growth and career planning. It is thus appropriate to discuss the 
kinds of counseling services available at Tufts in terms of their 
ability to help women students reconcile in a positive way the two 
spheres of development. 

The psychologists at the University Counseling Center and the 
psychiatrists at the University Health Services note an increase 
over the past few years in the number of women seeking guidance in 
areas related to those mentioned above . Many women are troubled 
by the apparent conflict between society's expectations for them and 
their own desire to make career commitments in addition to, or 
instead of, the traditional role of wife and mother. Often the type 
of person a woman would like to be is drastically different from 
the type of person she was raised to be . In many cases, Tufts 
counselors have been helpful to women exploring such questions; 
conversations with students indicate some recent improvement in the 
kinds of counseling being offered. 

However, we are concerned that the individual therapy provided 
by the Counseling Center does not acknowledge that many issues 
raised in the lives of individual women students are common to most 
women, particularly to others within a university environment. We 
urge the Center to consider the possibility of group counseling 
techniques which might be helpful in discussing common concerns 
before they become individual emotional problems . " r 

The vocational guidance offered by the Counseling Center is 
based in part on standard occupational interest and aptitude tests. 
Many such tests are differentiated by sex. Because the occupational 
interests of most Jackson women are better represented on t'.e mei4's 
tests, many take those tests. Both sexes are restricted by any 
delineation between feminine and masculine careers; guidance in this 
area might be improved by eliminating all sex-stereotyped testing. 

Other vocational assistance is provided to students by the 
Career Guidance and Placement Office, which has made substantial 
efforts over the past year to consider in its counsel the changing 
roles and aspirations of women. The emphasis of the Office has be:.ri 
to assist students in defining career goals and lifestyles rather 
than to merely find post -graduation jobs . 

Specifically, the Office initiated a series of Career Information 
Seminars especially oriented for women interested in careers in 
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medicine^ in business, and in communications; maintains contact with 
women graduates who have had difficulty finding jobs other than as 
secretaries, clerks, and waitresses; and is developing an awareness 
program to help women consider some of the employment issues they 
may face. However, the Office is hindered by the small size of its 
staff and the fact that there is not time to make links between the 
educational program and career planning through close cooperation 
with academic departments and the deans ^ offices. 

Although the scarcity of job opportunities for college graduates 
is a reality for both sexes , we are particularly encouraged by the 
interest demonstrated by the Director of the Office in that problem 
as it affects women. 



2. THE HEALTH SERVICE AND WOMEN STUDENTS 

The campus Health Service has recently become a focus for 
women's concerns. At many universities, women students are voicing 
demands for gynecological services, contraceptive distribution, and 
a variety of other sex-related programs. The Association of American 
Colleges has noted that "the job of the university of college health 
service is not to establish what is morally good or bad, but to do 
what is medically necessary; provide the best possible medical 
advice and treatment to a woman for all her health needs , especially 
those of a gynecological nature." 

At Tufts, there were two major changes in the policies of the 
Hooper Infirmary this year: the addition to the staff of a part- 
time gynecologist and the dispensing of some types of contraceptives . 
These changes came about as a result of both student pressure and 
changes in the Massachusetts birth control laws. However, further 
changes are required before the Health Service can meet the health 
needs of women on campus . 

The limited program of the gynecologist. Dr. Salvatore Traina 
(who has only three hours per week to accomodate the needs of several 
thousand women on campus ), stems mainly from the feeling of the 
Infirmary doctors that a regular M.D. can handle the types of health 
needs which arise in women aged 18-25. "The kind of problem the 
gynecologist is faced with is no different than what we do here all 
the time, just someone else doing it also." The doctors categorize 
gynecology as a surgical subspecialty covering complicated problems 
of the reproductive system which do not usually occur in college- 
age women, and feel that the average female student only calls oh a 
gynecologist for pap tests, pelvic examinations, and birth control. 
To a large extent, this is true but most undergraduates have been 
brought up to believe that gynecologists are better prepared to dis- 
cuss birth control and treat gynecological proble.ns than a G.P. 
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Furthermore , when an Infirmary nurse was asked why the Infirmary 
does not insert lUD^s, she replied that a gynecologist is needed for 
that. This apparent contradiction, plus the sentiment on the part 
of women about the need for gynecological services, suggests they 
should be available , 

The policy towards contraception and pregnancy is also a relatively 
narrow one. Of preventive contraceptive alternatives, only prescrip- 
tions for the pill and fittings for diaphragms are handled; no lUD's^ 
are inserted. The morning -after pill is dispensed but it is for limited 
emergency use only because it causes intense nausea and physical 
discomfort for most women. 

Responsiveness of the major medical insurance plan to the health 
needs of women students is also limited. The plan excludes expenses 
resulting from pregnancy, childbirth, or miscarriage; this, presumably, 
from its general wording, must also exclude therapeutic abortion. 
Thus, when a woman student requests abortion aid, she is referred to 
the Pregnancy Counseling Service on Joy Street in Boston and must 
take care of herself from there . She is also frequently referred to 
a medical center in New York, There are better prepaid insurance 
plans, such as the Harvard Community Health Plan which provides 
coverage for all pregnancy -re la ted medical care including abortions. 

Most laboratory work is either handled free of charge by the 
Infirmary or coverage is provided under the Tufts Health Insurance 
Plan. However, pap smears, an important test which should be per- 
formed once each year to check for cancer of the cervix, carries an 
extra $5.00 charge. Pap smears should be included in the insurance 
policy as part of integral health needs instead of as an extra 
convenience . 

Most doctors in this country agree that venereal disease has 
reached epidemic proportions. The Infirmary is equipped tOf^treat diagno 
both gonorrhea and syphilis . 

Tufts has a very weak program of sex education and counseling 
when compared, for example, to the extensive and innovative program 
at Yale where counseling and organized education is given top 
priority. At Tufts, although the doctors are 

available to answer questions and there are a few brief pamphlets on 
venereal disease and contraception on the Infirmary magazine shelves, 
there is no organized continuing program. The Student Health Liaison 
Convmittee has sponsored, this year, several lectures by medical 
experts on various areas of health, including contraception and 
pregnancy. These lectures will not be repeated every year, however, 
and they are , in any case , attended by so many people that personal 
interaction is kept to a minimum. The Experimental College and the 
Womens Courses have initiated somewhat more comnrehens ive programs 
in sex education for womem, primarily. A better effort directed 
to\\fard sex counselling for both sexes is still needed. 
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According to the publication of the Association of American 
Colleges , many universities have moved far ahead of Tufts in recog- 
nising and developing programs to meet the health needs of women. 
At the end of this report are recommendations for some changes in 
the area of health care for women and sex counseling for men and 
women . 



3. COURSES ABOUT WOMEN 

In the past two years , several courses dealing specifically with 
women have been offered. Courses offered by departments have included 
"Women in History," "Sociology of Women," a freshman English seminar 
on "Prisoners of SeXj" an inter -departmental course "Psychological, 
Social, and Historical Perspectives on Woman," and several Winter 
Study period seminars led by women in their disciplines ("The Femi- 
nine Image in French Literature," "The Psychology of Women," "Images 
of Women in Popular Culture"). The Experimental College has spon- 
sored "Issues of Radical Feminism," and "Cross -Cultural Studies of 
Women." An introductory biology course has included a substantial 
unit dealing with female physiology and sexuality. However, with 
the exception of the History 51 and Psychology 152, the previous 
courses will not be given in 1972-73 . A freshman Explorations group 
on "Women" will be offered this fall by the Experimental College , 
and a set of women^s studies courses is planned for the spring by 
the Experimental College . 

Students working on a Plan of Study in Women^s Studies have 
found it necessary to fulfill their requirements with independent 
studies, since there are neither enough courses to complete the 
major nor any coordination between those which exist. Several women 
faculty members have been helpful as sponsors for projects such as 
"Women and the Law," "The History of Women* s Education," and "The 
Status of Women in Tufts University." 

Several of the courses that have been given were taught by 
faculty members who have left or will soon leave the university, or 
by temporary instructors in the Experimental College. In several 
cases a "women* s course" was considered supplementary to an in- 
structor's normal 3oad. The two courses presently of f ered , however, 
are part of the regular course load of ':l'";e faculty members . 

Courses about women meet several needs . As an academic discipline , 
the study of women and the family uses the resources of history, psy- 
chology, biology, sociology, literature and other fields to explore 
questions which have not yet been considered or have only been studied 
from the traditional perspective and one discipline. Courses about 
women criticize the images and positions of women in our society. 
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In addition^ these courses make ^ both women and men students more con- 
scious of the role of women in society and more aware of the nature 
of sex discrimination. This awareness can, in some cases, encourage 
action to bring about social change. For these reasons, we urge the 
university to develop and support research on women in all the 
relevant disciplines. 

In addition, we urge all professors to examine their present 
courses to ensure that material about women is included where ap- 
propriate , ^ 



4, THE WOMEN CENTER 

In January 1972, a Women* s Center was organized, to serve as a 
forum for discussion and action on issues concerning women at Tufts 
and in the larger society by a group of students concerned about the 
lack of cummunication among women in the university. 

In the spring of 1972 the administration made available a small 
room in Miller Hall which housed a collection of literature about a 
variety of women's issues. This space will not be available in the 
year 1972-73. Some funds were donated to the Center by the Dean of 
Students and by the Tufts Community Union. 

The Center worked in cooperation with the Jackson Dean's Office 
and the Office of Equal Opportunity to sponsor a Women's Film 
Festival, dinners for women students, faculty and staff, and several 
discussion and consciousness-raising groups. Several women affiliated 
with the Center started the Tufts University Abortion Action Co- 
alition (TUAAC) as a chapter of a national organization fighting for 
the repeal of abortion laws and repressive sexual legislation. 
Several women in the Center have felt a need to become more active 
in working to improve the status of women at Tufts and they plan to 
do so in the coming year. 
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THE CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The Continuing Education Program began in the fall of 1970 
following a year of program development by Deans Antonia Chayes and 
Bernice Miller. Initially the program included ten students. It 
has now grown to include a total of 42 women enrolled as B.A. or 
joint-degree candidates. Four women have already been graduated; 
and one has been accepted directly into graduate school without a 
B.A. 

The Tufts program is one of the few in the country designed 
specifically for low income women who have demonstrated their com- 
mitment and ability through work experience and community leadership. 
The women, ranging in age from 29 to 50, all have married and many 
have children. They have returned to school to gain the skills and 
background necessary to become more effective in their own fields or 
to enter new fields not previously opened to them because of their 
limited education. 

The University has provided five scholarships each year to 
entering students and has absorbed the administrative overhead of 
running the program. A grant from the Whitney Foundation for a 
Study Group to explore the problems of continuing education in the 
Boston area has directly involved participants in program develop- 
ment and provided them with some additional income . Under the 
auspices of the Study Group, administrators of Boston area continuing 
education programs have met and are now establishing priorities and 
moving towards greater complementarity in program development. 

Continuing Education students at Tufts are invited to take one 
seminar which is limited to members of the program. They choose the 
rest of their courses from among the regular offerings of the University. 
A primary purpose of the program is to encourage the mutual learning 
that can take place when older and younger students are in the same 
classroom. As the director of the program. Dean Judith Laskaris , said 
in her annual report: "For Jackson students particularly, the opportunity 
to look at the struggle and rewards of work for mature , married women is 
critical." Such an experiment provides additional perspectives to young 
women who are making decisions about family and work. 

During the first year, Continuing Education students had many dif- 
ficulties . The University asked them to adapt to an academic program 
designed primarily for 18-22 year olds, yet many students felt that the 
curriculum was not appropriate for their needs and that the support 
services of the University offered little to older students. Faculty 
members were uncertain about what older students expected and were often 
patronizing. The women themselves had difficulty defining their goals 
and feared their efforts to reach these goals might end in failure. 
Experience on the part of the University and the women has resolved some 
of these problems; others have been considered by a student-faculty 
committee, which has, among other things, designed a proposal which 
would enable older students both to apply for credit for their work 
experience and to design a curriculum that complements their prior 
experience . 

Tufts will remain a university primarily for young students 
who can learn from students who have experience dealing with the 
conflicts between family and work. The Continuing Education Program 
is also valuable for those older men and women who seek higher edu- 
PR?r" cation. To realize these benefits, the University must more fully 
££yj^ accept the Continuing Education students into its life. 
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STUDENT BACKGROUNDS, ASPIRATIONS AND PERCEPTIONS 

The Questionnaire ; A ten-page self -administered questionnaire 
was given to a sample survey of students in March 1972 as part of 
our investigations. With few exceptions, the questions had precoded 
answers from which the respondent picked one. The questionnaire 
took about twenty minutes to complete . (Appendix B contains the 
questionnaire and distribution of responses, separately for men and 
women. ) 

The questionnaire was distributed by male and female student 
volunteers to students in specified sections of both uni-sex and co- 
ed dormitories. The volunteers were instructed to give questionnaires 
to equal numbers of students from each class. Students in the sample 
were instructed in a cover letter that the questionnaire would be 
completely anonymous and that their completed responses should be 
returned to the room of the distributor within a few days time. 
Some questionnaires were collected directly from respondents and 
were returned to the study group anonymously. 

However, the final sample of returned questionnaires may not be 
as representative of the original group to which questionnaires were 
administered because of the following factors: the possible tendency 
of distributors to include in their sample people in known sympathy 
to the women* s movement, the similar tendency of those people to 
respond in high propori:ions , and the incomplete follow-up of the 
collection process . 

Given the difficulties of efficient collection, however, the 
response rate was high. Closer follow-up procedures used in some 
male dormitory sections may have contributed to the slightly higher 
male response. Sixty-one percent of males and 57 percent of females 
questioned returned completed questionnaires. We have no way of 
telling whether those who returned the questionnaire were more 
concerned about women than those who did not. However, it is impor- 
tant to note that the questionnaire's title included the word "stident" 
and made no reference to men or women. 

The Sample ; The population which did respond can be initially 
characterized through a look at questions 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 30, 31, 
32, and 33. 

— 152 males and 143 females responded to the questionnaire. 
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— Of the respondents, 26 percent are Protestant, 14 percent 
Catholic, 32 percent Jewish, 8 percent "other;" 20 percent did 
not respond. (The breakdown is roughly equivalent to the Tufts 
populai:ion at large.) 

--According to students administering the questionnaire, less 
than o dozen respondents are black. 

--Fifty percent live in uni-sex dormitories, 42percent in co- 
ed dormitories, four percent off -campus, two percent in a 
fraternity house . There was a relatively low response from 
males living in all -male dorms; however, a carefully collected 
sample from a fraternity brings the total number of males from 
uni-sex housing to equal the corresponding number of females 
from uni-sex housing. 

--Distribution of female respondents is virtually equal among 
the four classes; among males, there was a slightly greater 
response from sophomores and juniors . 

--Although there are equivalent concentrations of males and 
females around the middle of the GPA (grade point average ) 
spectrum, there are more males at the lower end and more fe- 
males at the upper end. This is not surprising in view of the 
relative qualifications of students admitted to Jackson and 
Tufts. Another factor to be weighed is the relatively stricter 
grading scale in fields which have been considered traditionally 
"masculine," such as engineering. 

--Students in the sample have parents who, for the most part, 
are highly educated and occupy high-status jobs. 

Forty-one percent of the fathers and 54 percent of the mothers 
of students responding completed college . Forty percent of the 
fathers completed either a graduate or professional degree, as 
contrasted with 14 percent of the mothers (including only two 
mothers among 141 responses holding professional degrees). 

Fathers* occupations are concentrated at the upper echelons: 
15 percent are professionals (law or medicine); 55 percent hold 
managerial positions in business; six percent are in social 
service or education. 

Twelve percent of the mothers have never been employed; 27 per 
cent have not been employed during the student* s lifetime. Thos 
mothers who have worked have occupied very different positions 
from their husbands. Only .3 percent of mothers in the sample 
are professionals; .7 percent are in managerial positions, 
13 percent in clerical positions, 17 percent in teaching or 
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service occupations. Nearly half of the mothers are not em- 
ployed outside the home , although many do volun\.eer work . 

Data is not available to permit a comparison between the sample 
and the Tufts population as a whole , 

Student Aspirations ; Sections of the student questionnaire on 
aspirations considered students' plans for careers, marriage, family 
and combinations of those goals. We have attempted to determine 
those factors in the students^ backgrounds and in their experiences at 
Tufts which may have influenced the development of their aspirations 
in those areas . 

The most conspicuous observation drawn from the data is the 
overwhelmingly high educational aspirations of all students in the 
sample . 

Nearly 90 'percent of respondents of both sexes aspired to earn a 
degree beyond a B.fl. or B.S. (question 19), However, women have more 
modest aspirations than men. Sixty-five percent of the men and 32 
percent of the women hoped to earn an M.D,, J.D., or Ph.D. 

Students of both sexes reduced their expressed hopes when asked 
which degree they thought they would actually earn (question 20). 
Nearly 75 percent still expected to earn a graduate degree. The 
decline in aspirations for women students, however, is greater than 
for men students: half of the women who aspired to earn either 
professional or doctoral degrees expected to succeed in doing so, 
while two-thirds of the men shared that expectation. 

Financial reasons were seen as cause for reduced expectations 
by nearly ten percent of all respondents (question 21). Cited by 
slightly more males were factors related to the amount of time and 
concentration of effort necessary to an advanced degree; slightly 
more females mentioned "personal plans." 

Students were questioned about the career plans they had when 
they entered college, and about any changes since that time (question 
14, 15). Women, in slightly higher proportions than men, have become 
more certain of their future occupations since they entered Tufts. 
Although data is incomplete on actual choices made by either sex, 
we note a greater proportion of changed plans among women than men; 
a substantial number of women changed from their previously expected 
"future occupations" to the teaching field (question 16, 17). 
(Placement Office data on the post-graduation activities of 1969, 
1970 and 1971 graduates , presented in Table 16, indicates a decrec.oe 
in the number of women who enter teaching.) 

We have no data on the fields in which men or women wish to do 
graduate work; however, nearly all of the women who currently aspire 
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TABLE 16 
POST -GRADUATION ACTIVITIES 



DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSE 



1969 



1970 



1971 



Liberal Arts 
Engineering 
Jacks on 

GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Total 

Liberal Arts 
Engineering 
Jacks on 

TEACHING 



Total 

Liberal Arts 

Engineering 

Jackson 



MILITARY 



Total 

Liberal Arts 

Engineering 

Jackson 

EMPLOYMENT 
Total 

Liberal Arts 
Engineering 
Jacks on 

SE EKING EMPLOYMENT 

Total 

Liberal Arts 

Engineering 

Jackson 

UNDECIDED AND/OR 
NOT SEEKI NG HELP 
Total 

Liberal Arts 

Engineering 

Jackson 



8 1 . 0 ^0 
98.0 

82 .0 



36 .8 
46.0 
27.3 
32 .0 



P .4 
5.4 
0 .0 
16 .8 



11 .0 



32 .0 
21.9 
67.1 
25.0 



79 .2% 

92.5 

90-.0 



37.0 
45 .5 
30.0 
30 .4 



8.5 
3.9 
1 .6 
15 .9 



7.8 
9.2 
10 .7 
0.0 



28.2 
22 .8 
39.8 
28.0 



9 . 7 
10 .0 

4.0 
12 .5 



8.8 
6.5 
6 .5 
13.0 



73.6^u 
87 .5 
79 .0 



39 . 5 
43 . 8 

40 .4 
34 .0 



9 . 2 
4.5 
2.3 
14.9 



3 . 3 
4.8' 
5.5 
0.4 



26 .1 
20 .8 
42 .0 
22 .6 



11 . 7 
14 .5 
6 .3 
11 .9 



10 .2 
7 .9 
6.3 

17.0 



ERIC 



Statistics from Tufts Career Guidance and Placement Office 
Information not available 
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to earn either the M.D. or J.D. degrees expect to succeed in doing so. 
This suggests that women with unusually high aspirations may tend 
already to possess the confidence and commitment necessary to ful- 
fill them while women expressing goals only slightly higher than 
traditional patterns are more easily discouraged from pursuing them. 

We do not wish to overemphasize postgraduate or professional 
degrees as measures of satisfying or successful careers . Certainly 
a diversity of life styles and occupations may be pursued both with 
and without advanced educational credentials . We are merely concerned 
that the University encourages women as well as men undergraduates to 
explore the full range of possibilities for themselves. We also 
realize that more research about the patterns of student goals and 
choices is required. 

Marriage and Family Plans ; Twenty percent of respondents of 
both sexes ^Mon't know" if they will marry (question 39). Of those 
who do expect to marry, women expect to do so younger than men 
(question 40) . 

Approximately 20 percent of both sexes "don^t know" if they will 
have children; a small number (two percent of men, seven percent of 
women) did not expect to (question 41). However, this is a signifi- 
cant increase, given the fact that several years ago few men or 
women considered not having children » Most of the students desiring 
to have children expect to have two (question 42). 

Four percent of women expecting to have children predicted 
taking no time off from their careers; nine percent expected to take 
less than a year. A large group of women do not expect to work until 
their children are in school; an equally large percentage are un- 
decided (question 43, 44). 

Only 45 percent of men responding definitely expected to take 
no time off from their careers for parenthood, with another 33 percent 
undecided. Forty-seven percent of men and 57 percent of women expect 
"both parents" to "assume the major responsibility for daily chiM 
care" (question 46). 

Whether or not the expectations expressed in questionnaire 
responses will actually be fulfilled, it appears that some traditional 
assumptions about marriage and family patterns are at least being 
questioned . 

Most respondents of both sexes predicted that they would be more 
cohifortable in a marriage where the husband was earning more than 
the wife. However, we note that men say they would accept the 
reverse situation more readily than women would. 
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Student Backgrounds ; We do note some patterns in the backgrounds 
of students responding to the questionnaire which may be significant. 

When asked, '^How do you feel about your pursuing an occupation 
or career?", women responded more favorably than men (question 22), 
Both men and women found female peers more supportive than male 
peers (question 25, 26). Women perceived their fathers as slightly 
more supportive than their mothers (question 23, 24), and perceived 
greater support from female faculty members than male, students did 
(question 28). Moderate support from male faculty was perceived by 
both sexes (question 27), (This section did not consider specific 
career choices, merely the decision to have a career,) 

Overall, women expected substantially more education than 
their mothers had (question 31); male aspirations were comparable to 
those of their fathers (question 30). 

Mothers of women were employed more often and they more fre- 
quently held professional, managerial or teaching jobs than mothers 
of men, 59 percent of whom were housewives (question 33), Women 
felt more positively than men had about their mothers working during 
their childhood (question 38). 

Advising System; Few students felt that the type of advice 
their advisor gave them would be different had they been of the 
opposite sex (question 62). However, men students found their 
advisors generally more helpful, especially in the area of graduate 
school plans, than women students did (question 59), Most students 
gave the advising system at Tufts a negative overall evaluation; 
in many respects this seems to be as much of a problem for all 
students as it is for women students. 

Males were substantially more pleased than females with assis- 
tance they received, in the areas of college plans, choosing a major, 
and graduate school plans, from the Tufts counseling service and the 
career guidance and placement office (questions 63-68). 

Students were presented with four hypothetical situations and 
asked to evaluate them on a continuum ranging from "always happens" 
to "never happens;" 

A Tufts professor says women generally do not have 
the kind of mind suitable to a particular field 
(question 69) , 

A Tufts professor says there are no career pos- 
sibilities in a field a woman has expressed interest 
in (question 70) . 
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A Tufts professor takes the ideas of his/her 
female students less seriously than those of 
his/her male students (question 71). 

A Tufts professor acts familiar and flirts 
with female students (question 72). 



Women students considered all four situations to occur more 
frequently than men did, and they especially noted in their own 
experience the third and fourth items , 

Only 11 percent of women students found Tufts -^actively con- 
cerned with improving women's status'^ (question 53). 



PART FOUR 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
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This report is intended as a beginning, to raise issues and 
questions for further study. It has pointed to some areas in which 
equal opportunity is a reality for women at Tufts and has suggested 
some areas for improvement. This section contains some recommenda- 
tions for change which will help make educational and employment 
opportunities at Tufts similar for both men and women. We feel that 
improving the position of women on campus is one part of a broader 
goal to improve the quality of life for all members of the Tufts 
coiTununity . 

To date the group that has been giving greatest consideration 
to the place of women within Tufts University is the President's 
Advisory Council for Women and Minorities . While the Council began 
its work slowly, there is evidence that in some areas it has been 
effective. We urge the Council to continue its work, and hope that 
some of the questions and issues raised^ in this report can assist 
the Council . , 

The Council is a university -wide body and, while we believe 
a university -wide approach is essential for many issues, we feel 
that in some areas, particularly relating to the education of under- 
graduate men and women, there is need for a special focus on the 
Medf ord campus . Therefore , we urge that the Dean of Jackson College 
assume a larger role in serving as a focus for communication about 
women's issues and for coordination of activities relating to women 
on the campus. Under the aegis of the Jackson Dean, representatives 
from the offices of Career Guidance and Placement, Counseling, 
Health Servies, Equal Opportunity, the Dean of the Colleges and the 
Dean of Students , Publications and Admissions should meet regularly 
to review the ways in which each of these offices views women and 
communicates these attitudes to the students and faculty. We are 
particularly concerned about information and support undergraduates 
receive about planning for the future . 



If the entire community can work cooperatively toward achieving 
equal opportunity, the community should be fully aware of the posi- 
tion of women on campus, as well as the goals of the university. 
The lack of complete information fosters mistrust and misunderstanding. 
We therefore recommend 

that Tufts University make public its affirmative 
action plan, 

so that all employees and supervisory personnel will be aware of 
existing policies and procedures relating to sex discrimination. 
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While portions of the plan have been revealed, the goals and time- 
tables, which are the essence of any program, remain confidential. 



The interests of women should be of concern to the entire 
community. For this reason, we question the value of creating a 
special position to deal exclusively with women. With few exceptions, 
special assistants for women^s affairs have been isolated and excluded 
from the development of university -wide policy. Suggesting that any 
constituency needs special attention often shifts concern away from 
the insights and advantages the constituency brings to the university 
to the costs and special needs of that group. The appointment of a 
special assistant to deal with women often has the effect of relieving 
other university officials of that responsibility. 

At the same time, a woman who has demonstrated an awareness 
and concern for the status of women's education at Tufts should be 
included in the 'development of university policy. It is not suffi- 
cient that she be called in as a consultant for matters explicitly 
related to women; the context and background of every decision is 
important . 

We believe that, unlike other coordinate situations , Jackson 
College can remain as an entity without detracting from the "co- 
education" experience of Jackson and Tufts undergraduates . Finan- 
cial aid, admissions, career guidance and placement, and alumnae 
activities, which are sources of concern at other coordinate colleges, 
are already substantially merged at Tufts. At the same time, the 
existence of Jackson College, and specifically the presence of a Dean 
of Jackson, has served as a focal point both within the university and 
outside of it for the university's interest in women. In addition, 
the Dean of Jackson College must be fully involved in the development 
of university policy. The present policy of combining the Jackson 
Deans hip with another job. Associate Dean of the Faculty, is an 
appropriate step. With adequate staffing, the person who serves as 
Dean can fill both roles . 



Because the data from the Personnel Office has been limited, 
we have found it difficult to conduct an extensive analysis of the 
sources of discrimination at Tufts. Under the direction of John 
Koenig, the Office is now attempting to make changes along the lines 
suggested by the President's Advisory Council, the revised Affirmative 
Action Plan of March 1972, and this report. These areas include: 

1, Record -Keeping . We strongly recommend that the present 
record -keeping practices be improved. Complete and accurate data 
must be readily available in a systematic form to enable a continuous 
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evaluation of the university's ability to provide equal opportunity 
for all employees . 

2. Job Descriptions . "A program will be designed and imple- 
mented to conduct an initial program of job descriptions and job 
performances to ensure consistency and accuracy between the written 
job description and actual job perf ormance , " ~~Af f irmative Action Plan. 
A program of job classification is necessary to determine whether 
female and male employees are holding essentially the same jobs, 
even if there are differences in title . We recommend that this 
program be developed immediately. 

3. Salaries . We recommend a review of wages to identify 
unjustified differences in wages. Salary scales need to be developed 
to clearly define consistent wages for each job classification through- 
out the university. 

4. Promotion, "A program will be designed and implemented to 
conduct periodic reviews recording the qualifications of all employees 
to ensure that every employee, including minority persons and women, 
is given full opporti\nity for promotion, and ensure that employees' 
skills are fully utilized... At all times when an employee is passed 
over in a promotion, justification will be required in writing from 
the supervisor." — Affirmative Action Plan. Because a number of women 
have questioned whether they have the opportunity for promotion and 
advancement 3 we recomnriend a careful and thorough implementation of 
such a program. 

5. Personnel Vacancies . A list of anticipated openings at all 
levels should be publicized, with as much concrete information as 
possible. While the personnel office has been publicizing staff 
vacancies-, information about faculty vacancies is not generally known, 

5.. Recruitment . "In areas where women are underutilized, women 
candidates will be actively sought. Professional women's organiza- 
tions and other women's groups will be contacted for candidate 
referrals. All interested candidates will be encouraged to apply." — 
Affirmative Action Plan, This report illustrates that women are 
underutilized in many areas throughout the university. We recommend 
that the Affirmative Action Plan's statement on recruitment be 
enforced . 



Areas that have not yet been given special consideration and 
review include: 

7, Interviews , Application forms and interviews should be 
adjusted to include volunteer work as well as previous job experience. 
Many women applicants have not been part of the paid labor force. 
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yet have had experiences which would enhance their qualifications for 
job openings . 

In addition, in interviewing women for jobSj the university 
must ensure that questions are not asked of woiiien applicants that 
probably would not be asked of men (e.g., intention to marry or 
have children, number or age of children, spouse ^s occupation, 
income, or likelihood of transfer). 

8. Secretaries . We recommend that secretaries and clerks be 
recognized as an integral part of each office and department. Their 
ideas and opinions should be sought. Vte further recommend the end to 
the practice of asking secretaries to do personal chores for their 
supervisors , such as fetching coffee , writing checks , polishing 
furniture, watering plants, and running errands outside the office. 
If y for any reason, such personal services are required, they should 
be included in the job description. 

9. Childbearing Leaves . Present policies relating to child- 
bearing leaves and benefits apply specifically to non -professional 
employees. We recommend that childbearing policies apply to all 
female employees, married or unmarried. Such a policy should be 
stated explicitly. 

Under present policy, a woman is guaranteed a two-month leave 
of absence for childbearing. She can then return to her original 
job or one with comparable status and pay. However, this policy 
requires her to begin her leave at the end of her eighth month of 
pregnancy, a requirement that is contrary to recent guidelines 
issued by the Office of Federal Contract Compliance . Many women 
would like to continue working beyond this period, and they should 
be entitled to do so as long as they have the permission of their 
own doctor. Similarly, their own doctor^ s approval should be suf- 
ficient for their return to work . 

Present policy also requires a woman to notify her supervisor 
as soon as she is aware of her pregnancy. Women should be aware of 
the advantages to their own health and safety if those working with 
them know of their pregnancy but they should not be required to 
report their pregnancy. Women who may choose to have an abortion 
may find this requirement particularly offensive . If this policy 
were rephrased to say, "as soon as she is aware that she is going 
to have a child," it would exclude those women who may wish to 
terminate their pregnancy. 

After considerable investigation, the Citizens' Advisory Council 
on the Status of Women has recommended that childbearing be considered 
the same as any other temporary disability and that Tufts urge the 
health programs in which it participates to adopt .such a policy. 
(See page of the text.) 
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10, Childrearing Leaves > We reconimend that Tufts make available 
childrearing leaves to both men and women, with reemployment rights. 
While the university may wish to limit the number of childrearing 
leaves an individual may take, the total length of time made avail- 
able should be at least equal to leave for military service. Non- 
tenured faculty taking leave should be allowed an extension of their 
appointments for the amount of leave requested, 

11, Annuities , Women and men presently contribute the same 
percentage of their salary to the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association - College Retirement Equities Fund (TIAA-CREF), How- 
ever, on retirement women receive a smaller proportion of their 
contribution per month than men do. While this discrepancy is based 
on actuarial tables, we believe that it is arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory towards women, 

12, Tuition Free Courses , Employees are allowed to take courses 
" if their schedule can be arranged with their supervisor in advance,,," 
We recommend that, in order to ensure a consistent policy, all 
supervisors be required to allow employees to arrange their regular 
work schedule so that one course could be taken each semester if 

the employee should so desire. Furthermore, we recommend that the 
Personnel Office and supervisors inform employees of their right to 
take courses and that an academic dean be identified to help employees 
select courses and register. 

13, Senior Administrative Appointments , Presently the President's 
Administrative Advisory Group, which meets regularly to define and 
develop university policy, includes no women. The next vacancy at 

the top administrative level should be filled by a woman, 

14 • Day Care Center , Day care is an essential service which 
women, both students and employees, require. Tufts has a responsi- 
bility to continue providing this service as best it possibly can. 
At the same time , as a university it should encourage research and 
experimentation that will enable low-cost quality day care to. become 
a reality in the United States , 

The University should continue to support the existing center. 
In addition, the University Resources Office should assist the Center 
in seeking outside funding. Improved ways of helping parents meet 
the tuition costs should be explored with the Office of Financial 
Aid and the Personnel Office , 



The next set of recommendations relates primarily to student 
services : 

]_5^ Admissions Standards , We urge the Admissions Office to take 
advantage of its recent unification to further standardize acceptance 
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criteria for men and women applicants. Such standardization should 
include greater flexibility and a broadened conception of both male 
and female applicant strengths . The university might consider filling 
its next vacancy in the Admissions Office with a female scientist. 

16 . Financial Aid . We recommend that the University combine 
allocations made to Liberal Arts, Jackson, and the College of 
Engineering for financial aid to fund one bud-jet for undergraduate 
financial aid , and that grants be av;arded by need . If an imbalance 
remains, we urge the University to actively recruit women from lower 
income families . 

17 . Counseling . We urge the University Counseling Center to 
consider developing a program of group counseling and discussion 
and to discontinue the use of sex -biased occupational interest and 
aptitude tests, 

18 . Health Services . We recommend that the University Health 
Service develop a comprehensive program of education, counseling, 
and medical services related to sexuality and birth control. This 
should include a survey asking specific questions about student 
health needs; addition to the staff of a woman physician in the next 
medical opening and a part-time sex and family -planning counsellor; 
the involvement of the Student Health Liaison Committee and additional 
women students in hiring of medical personnel and in developing an 
ongoing series of courses, lectures, and discussion groups on human 
sexuality . We further recommend that the University Library acquire 
and shelve on open stacks materials concerning sex education and 
health. 

19. Women^s Studies . The University should offer a variety of 
courses in women ^s studies and should consider the development of a 
major in that field. Departments and individual faculty members 
should work to integrate material on women into existing curricula. 

20. Women ^s Center . The University should continue to financially 
support the Women's Center and should provide space for a Center which 
can be used by all women in the University. 

21. Continuing Education . The University should solicit outside 
funas ror financial aid to women in the -Continuing Education Program, 
and should develop ways to beti;er integrate the experiences of those 
women into their Tufts education and into the education of other 
Tufts undergraduates . 



Because of limited time and information, we did not explore 
several programs and departments in the University from the point of 
view of women. We urge that a detailed analysis of policies and 
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programs in the following areas be completed as soon as possible: 

22* The Professional Schools , Preliminary data suggests that the 
number of women in these schools ^ both as teachers and students, is 
small. But we need to know more about the talent pool available, 
policies relating to admissions, financial aid, and living conditions. 
In some cases the staff of these schools has been included in our 
data, but again a careful study of ranks and salaries is required. 

23 . The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences . Sixty percent of 
the graduate students in the faculty of Arts and Sciences are women; 
the Dean of the Graduate School is also a woman who has been un- 
usually sensitive to the needs of both male and female students. 
However, an investigation of whether some policies of the Graduate 
School are easier for male than female students to conform to should 
be made . 

24. Staff Training Programs . Recently the University has 
sponsored training programs for non-professional employees. To 
what extent do these programs prepare women for lower paying, dead- 
end jobs and men for better paying, better status jobs? While this 
pattern has been documented for most federal government training 
programs , we do not know if this is true at Tufts . 

25 . The Library . Those of us who have taken courses about 
women have benefited from the Library's small but good collection. 
In addition we have been grateful for the use of the Schlesinger 
Library at Radclif f e . But in the next year those teaching courses 
about women should work together with the Library staff to ensure 
that the limited resources are used in the most effective way. 

26 . Benefits . Some specific recommendations about benefits have 
been made above. However, a careful examination of the entire 
benefit structure is required. Most benefit packages are designed 
for the male head of a family. Large life insurance policies, 
college tuition remission programs, and some family health plans 
simply do not take into account the needs of women employees , "^^or 
example, it may make sense to develop a broader range of choices 

and permit families to choose between programs. For many families, 
a program that assisted with child care costs would be the most 
useful . 

27. Part-Time Employees . For many men, as well as women, part- 
time employment opportunities give an individual a chance to maintain 
professional links in the academic world while pursuing another 
outside interest, from employment to childrearing . Imaginative use 
of part-time employees can add depth to the University. At the same 
time, we realize, that there has been a t\radition of giving part-time 
employees a fringe status. We urge the University to adopt a policy 
towards part-time employees that takes into account the fact that some 
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part-timers will have only minimal commitment to the University 
while others will have a primary commitment to the University. 
This second group should be given opportunities for promotion in 
accordance with their ability and should be assured of benefits on a 
pro-rated basis. This report has not considered the position of the 
University's part-time personnel and we urge that a study of this 
group of employees be made as soon as possible. 

28 , Achletics . A common source of complaint, and sometimes 
court action, has been the differential between budgets allocated 
for men's physical education and women's physical education. These 
differences are reflected in the salaries of the coaches and teachers 
the amount and quality of the equipment, and the number of options 
open to participants. We recommend a careful review of the Tufts 
and Jackson athletic programs to see if the interests of men and 
women athletes are being met equally. 
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Appendix A contains the questionnaire administered 
to all women employees at Tufts in March 1972, and 
a numberical tabulation of responses to each 
question. 
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TOTAL RESPONSES 

I . General Information 

1. On which campus are you employed? (1) Boston ips (2) Medford 189 

2. In what department or office do you work? 



3. The following j6b classifications are used in Tufts Affirmative 
Action Plan. Please indicate vrhich general heading your job 
vrould come under: 

Monthly Emoloyees: (1) Administrative 48 (2) Technical 22 



Bi-Weekly Employees: (3) Office 126 (4) Technical 3_2 

Hourly Employees: (5) Office_7 (6) Technical 32 

Faculty :17 (7) Do you have tenure? (8) Yes 11 (9) No 29 

4. Please check whether you are employed full or part time, 
(1) Full Time 22 8 (-2) Part Time 74 

5. If you are employed part time, please indicate the number of 
hours you work per week. , 

6. How many years have you been employed at Tufts? 0-2: 144; 3-5: 69 ; 

6-10: 49; 11-15: 17; 16-20: 7; over 20: 11. 

7. Please indicate any degrees earned and the date of the degree, 

HS or A ' BA MA . Dr , Prof- [ 

15 69 45 18 8 



8. Please check the appropriate age range: 

(1) Under 25 J73 (2) 25-35 81_ (3) 35-45 (4) 46-55 

(5) Over 55 38 

9. Are you married? (1) Yes 154 (2) No 139 

10 Why did you select Tufts as your place of employment? 

93~Convenient location 4- Good chance for promotion/ten ure 

2 8 - Want to work at a Univ. 59- Other (personal) 

85-GtOod job offer 



48-Academic (Or work) envir. good 



Please skip to either section II/ III or IV. 
II. Faculty page 2, 
III. Monthly staff, page 7. 
IV, Bi-Weekly and Hourly staff, page 11. 
^ If, after reading through the questionnaire you feel that you would 
£D I (^prefer not to complete it, please check here and return it to the Office 
m^^mof Equal Opportunity in Miner Hall. . 
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II 

FACULTY ONLY 

11. To the best of your knowledge how does Tufts ^ treatment of you as 
a woman faculty member (in terms of salary, promotion, etc,) 
compare to the way other academic institutions treat their women 
faculty? 

(1) Tufts is better 10 (2) About the same 15 (3) Other places better _6 

12. What, if any, specific advantages do you feel that Tufts offers 
women faculty that they might not receive at other institutions? 

5- Less Discrimination against w.Dmen here 

3 -More v/omen employed here 2 -Other 

25 -None, Blank 

2 -No basis for comparison 

13. What, if any, specific disadvantages do you feel you have exper- 
ienced as a woman faculty member at Tufts that you might not have 
experienced at other institutions? 

1-Fewer women in my area 1-My Dept. not comparable to total 
1-Less chance for promotion University 

6 - Lower salaries 1-No basis for comparison 

2 6 "None, Blank 2-Other (prejudice against faculty w ives , 

employed p--t for f-t teaching load ) 
The following questions relate to issues that have been of concern 
to faculty women at other institutions. Please indicate what 
relevance you feel they may have for you as a woman faculty member 
at Tufts . 

14. Do you believe that it was more difficult for you than for an 
equally qualified male to get a faculty appointment at Tufts? 

(l)_6Yes (2MThink yes, (3)_9Don^t know (4)_9Not sure, (5)10No 
not sure think no 

If yes, please explain. 



15, Do you believe that your salary is as much as that of your male 
colleagues? 

(l)A_Yes (2)5_Think yes, (3)9_Don^t know (4)5_Not sure, (5)16_No 
not sure think no 

16. Do you feel that you have the same oppo tunity for aa^yancement as 
your male colleagues? 

(l)5_Yes (2)7_Think yes, (3)9_Don^t know (4)5_Not sure, (5)10No 
' not sure think no . 

If no, please explain , ^ 
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FACULTY SECTION CONTINUED 

17. How does your work load (teaching load and other responsibilities) 
compare to that of your male colleagues? 

(l)3_Much (2)8_Somewhat (3 )23Equal (4) ^Somewhat (5)_Much 

^greater greater less less 

If not equal, please explain. . 



18. Do you believe that you enjoy as many opportunities for professional 
discussions of research and teaching with your colleagues as do the 
male members of your department? 

(l)26Yes (2)5_Think yes, (3)2_Don^t know (4)_lThink no, (5)2__NO 
not sure not sure 

19. Do you have as many opportunities to attend professional meetings, 
participate in scholarly projects, etc., as do the men in your dept.? 

(l)2£Yes (2) 3 Think yes, (3)1 DonU" know (4)2__Think no, (5) 4No 
not sure not sure 

20. Have you ever co-authored a paper or a book or done a joint study 
with a member of your department? 

(1) 7 Yes (2),0 No; (3)4 Male (4) Female 

21. ...with a graduate student or a post doctoral fellow: 
(1) 4 Yes (2)33 ^No; (3) 2 Male (^) 1 Female 

22. If yes, have you encountered attitudes toward women that have 
created difficulties with the performance of your scholarly work 
or inhibited cooperation with your collaborator? 

(1) 2 Yes (2)15 No Comments 



23 . In departmental meetings are your opinions generally given as much 
attention as those of your male colleagues? 

(1)22 Always (2) 9 Frequently (3) 5 Sometimes (4) 2 Rarely (5) ^Never 
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FACULTY SECTION CONTINUED 



24. How would' you describe the behavior of the majority of male 

members of your department toward you? 

(1) 33 friendly to you as a person and as a colleague 

(2) 1 respectful to you as a colleague but not friendly 

(3) 2 friendly to you as a woman but not as a colleague 

(4) tolerant 

( 5 ) 1 c ondescending 

(6) 1 critical 

(7) 3 other (specify ) 



25. How would you describe the behavior of the other women faculty 
in your department toward you? 

(1) 31 friendly to you as a person and as a colleague 

(2) 1 r espectful to you as a colleague but not friendly 

(3) friendly to you as a woman but not as a colleague 

(4) 3 tolerant 

( 5 ) ^condescending 

(6) 1 c ritical 

( 7 ) 1 O ther ( specify ) 

(8) 6 n o other women in my department 



26. Approximately how many students come to you either for career 
counseling or personal counseling each semester? 

(1) women 0-5; 10 51-200; 31 (2) men 0-5; 15 51-200: 1 



6-50;21 over200; 1 6-50: 11 over 200; 1 



27. Of this number how many are graduate students? 

(1) women 0-5; (2) men 0-5: 

6-50; 5 6-50;' 



28. Of the total number of students seen how many do you refer to the 
counseling center for career counseling and information? 

(1) women 0-5: _12 (2) men 0-5: 4 

6-50; 1 6-50: 1 

29. Approximately how many graduating students are you able to help 
in obtaining employment each year? 

(1) women 0-5; _10 • (2) men 0-5: 6 

6-50; 4 . . 6-50: 2 

30. Do you feel that the men in your department are as helpful in 
getting jobs for women graduates as they are for equolly qualified 
men graduates? 

(1) lOYes (2)4 Think yes, (3)15 Don^t know (4) 5 Think no, (5) No 

not sure not sure 

31. As far as you 'know, have any of the v/omen students that you have 
counseled experienced any situation where equal opportunity was 
denied to them because they are women? 

(1) 9 Yes (2) 7 No (3)17 Don^t know 
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FACULTY SECTION CONTINUED 

31. (ContJ 

If yes, please give example. ^ 



32. As far as you know, have any of the secretaries or other non- 
faculty women in your department experienced any situations 
where discrimination against thom as women might be involved? 

(1) 4 Yes (2)10 No (3)22 Don^t know. 

If yes, please give example. 



33. Have you ever worked as a part time faculty member either at Tufts 
or at anothe: institution? 

(1)27 Yes (2)10 No 

34. If you have not worked as a part time faculty member, would you 
like to have the option of part time employment made available to 
you? 

( 1 ) 6 Yes ( 2 ) 7 No ( 3 ) 6 Undecided 

CONTINUE to QUESTIONS FOR MARRIED FACULTY MEMBERS if applicable. If not 
applicable, skip to Section V, page 15. 
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QUESTIONS FOR MARRIED FACULTY MEMBERS 

35. V/hen you were interviewed for a job at Tufts were you asked about 
your husband* s job and future plans? 

(1)10 Yes (2)11 No 

36. Is your husband employed at Tufts? 
(1) 5 Yes (2)18 No 

37. If yes, is he employed in the same or a different department? 
( 1 ) 1 Same ( 2 ) 4 Different 

38. If yes to number 36, did you have any difficulty in obtaining 
employment at Tufts because your husband was employed here? 

(1) ^Yes (2) 5 No 

39. If your husband is not employed at Tufts, is he employed at another 
academic institution in this area? 

(1) 7 Yes (2) 8 No (3) If yes, where? 

40. Are you aware of any women who haven ^t been employed at Tufts be- 
cause of nepotism practices? 

(1) 2 Yes (2)17 'No 

SKIP TO SECTION V, Page 15. 



MONTHLY EMPLOYEES ONLY 



41. Did you take your present job at Tufts because you felt Tufts 
might have more to offer a professional woman than other 
institutions you were considering? 

(1) 11 Yes (2) 10 No (3) 47 Not a factor I consir'.ered 



42. To the best of your knowledge how does Tufts treatment of you 
as a professional woman (in terms of salary, promotions, etc.) 
compare to the way other academic institutions treat the pro- 
fessional women they employ? 

(1) 4 Tufts is better (2) 35 A bout the same (3) 16 O ther institutions 

generally better 



43. What if any specific advantag^es do you feel that Tufts offers 
professional women that other institutions might not offer? 

35-none, 6 - more accepting women here, 17 - other (Con't Educ. , 

no JDasis tor 

free courses, size of Univ. AA plan; day care) 9-. comparison 



44. What, if any, specific disadvantages do you feel you might have 
experienced at Tufts as a professional woman that you might not 
experience at other institutions? 

41- none, 5-less chance for promotion 7 lower salaries, 7 no bas is 
for comparison. 8-other(not allowed rasp, no fg^g^ling of r ^^^rp^^^r 

The following questions relate to issues thnt have been of concern to 
professional women at other institutions. Please indicate by your 
responses what relevance you feel these issues have for you as a pro- 
fessional woman at Tufts. 

45. When you were interviewed for a job at Tufts were you asked about 
your husband's job and future plans? 

(1)]^ Yes (2) 17 No (3) 33 Not married 

46. Is your immediate supervisor a man or a woman? 
(1) 48 M an (2) 15 W oman 

47. Do you believe you could do your supervisor's job? 

(1) 17 Yes (2) 22 N o (3) 3 Don't know (4) 20 Could do with additional 
training 
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MONTHLY EMPLOYEES CONTINUED 



48. Would you apply for your supervisor's position if it were open? 

(l)j^2.Y-s (2)4^ No 

49. Do you work in a job that is traditionally a "woman's job?" 
(1) 42 Yes (2) 23 No 

50. If yes , do you feel that any of the following changes would occur 
if a man were to be employed in your position? 

Salary would be higher A. (1)28 Yes (2)12 No (3)6 Don't know 



Duties would change b. (1) 21 Y es (2) 13 N o (3) 10 D on't know 

(Specific changes you think 

would occur: c. (1) 8 higher salar y, 6, His opinions would be sought, 
7 If^ss duty, petty job. 2 m - - respons ibility, 1 no waitress work, 2 other 
Position would receive more ' 

respect D. (1) 13 Yes (2) 18 N o (3) 11 D on' t know 



Greater opportunites for ad- 
vancement' E. (1) 15 Y es (2) 17 N o (3) 11 D on ' t know 

Job title would change F. (1) 8 Yes (2) 17 No (3) 3 Don't know 



Other, please specify: 



(IF you work in a traditionally "woman's job", please skip to question 54. ) 

(IF you do not work in a job that is traditionally a "woman's job" please 
answer questions 51, 52, and 53. , 



51. Do you feel that it was more difficult for you to obtain your 
present position than it would have been for a man? 

ri) £Yes (2) 4 Think yes, (3) 2 Don't know (4) 3 Think no (5)J^No 

not sure not sure 

52. Do you believe that your pay is as much as that of the men in your 
office in the same position with the same experience? 

(1) 8 Y es (2) 4 Think yes, (3) 3 D on't know (4) 2 T hink no (5) IQ N o 

not sure not sure 

If no, please explain. 
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MONTHLY EMPLOYEES CONTINUED 

53, Do you feel that you have the same cpnortunity for advancement 
as your male colleague? a man? 

(1) iiY es (2) 6 Think yes, (3)_2 Don't know (4) 3 T hink no , (5) n No 

not sure not sure 

If no, please explain. 



54. If you were a man, do you feel that your professional opinions would 
be taken more or less seriouslv in your office than th -"iy are now? 

(1) 2_Chanqe (2)29 Somewhat (3) 27 change {4)_4 ^Less 

more 

55. Would this be true for the (1) 5 Men , (2) 5 W omen (3) 23 B oth , in 
your office 

IF, in your job, you work with students, please answer questions 56, 
57, and 58. 

56. Approximately how many students do you work with each semester? 
(1) Number of Women l (2) Number of Men 



57. Do you believe that women students generally seek you out because 
they see you as a positive role model? 

(1) 12 Yes (2) 14 No (3) IQ Don't know 



58. As far as you know, have any of the women students that you have 
worked with experienced any situations where equal opportunity 
was denied to them because they were women? 

(1) 7 Yes (2) 12 No (3) 20 Don't know 



If yes, please give example. 



59. '-Tow would vou describe the behavior of the majority of male members 
of your department t"ward you? 

(1) 48 friendly to you as a person and as a colleague 

(2) respectful to you as a colleague but not friendly 

(3) 15 friendly to you as a woman but not as a colleague 

( 4 ) _ 1 tolerant 

(5) 3_ condescending 

(6) 1^ critical 

(7) 1 other (specify) ^ 
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MONTHLY EMPLOYEES CONTINUED 

60 . How would you describe the behavior of the other women faculty 
in your department toward you? 

(1) friendly to you as a person and as a colleague 

(2) respectful to you as a colleague but not friendly 

(3) L friendly to you as a woman but not as a colleague 

(4) ^ tolerant 

(5) condescending 

(6) critical 

{?)_; other (specify) 

(8) no other women in my department 



61. Are you aware of any problems regarding hiring ^ promotion, salary, 
tenure (or other) that faculty women may have experienced because 
they are women? 

(1) ic;Y es (2) iqN o ( 3 ) 21 Don ' t know 

If yes, please specify type of problem. 



62. As far as you know, have any of the secretaries or other non-faculty 

women in your department experienced any situations where discriminati 
against them as women might be involved? 

(1) isY es (2) 28N O (3) 17 Don' t know 

If yes, please give example. 



SKIP to Section V, Page 15, 
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IV. 

"-^I-WEEKLY AND HOURLY EMPLOYEES 

63. When taking your present position at Tufts did you feel that 
Tufts would offer you specific advantages as a woman employee 
that other institutions might not offer? 

(1) 25 Yes (2) i^^^No 

64. If yes, please list specific advantages. 

none . 

164 - no rp.qpnnc;p^ 1 nr. hAc^-lg fpy- ^^"^p^rison, 6 hope for advance 

13 - other 

65. What, if any, specific disadvantages do you feel that .you have 
experienced as a woman employee at Tufts that you might not 
have experienced at other institutions? 

131 - no response, none, 13 - no basis for comparison/ 

21'-'low salary / 2- same everwhere, 20-other ' 



66. Did you enter Tufts through a training program? 

2Northeast-Tuf ts Dental 
(1) 8 Y es (2) 167N O (3) If yes, which program? 1 MA5 ; 2 job 70; 

1 typing extra 

67. If yes, did this program lead to advancement and/or salary increase 
for. you? 

(1) 9 Yes (2) 8 No 



68. Have you taken advantage of Tufts tuition plan to take courses? 
(1) 38 Yes (2) 143NO 
If not , why not? : 

(a) Not interested 

(b) ^Unable to arrange schedule with Dept. Chairman 

(c) ^Other (specify) SEE ATTACHED 

"I'm here in BOston. Courses I would be interested in are in Medford. 
There is no night school. It would require a large chunk of my day to 
attend classes on the hill." (2) (continued) 
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Question 68 continued 

Biweekly Office Bostor : 

Too long to travel to Medford - Transportation problems (10) 

No night courses for graduate school. 

Part time scheduling doesn't allow for courses (2) 

Too busy to leave desk (3) 

Working at night twice a week 

Never informed that anyone existed (4) 

"I had attempted to but had no cooperation with Medford campus. 
I understand that they are trying to discourage employees from taking 
courses . " 

Mislead by personnel into thi.nking I could take courses at Mass . 
College of Art. Impossible to take courses. 

"No one cares that I improve myself since they would lose their 
slave labor . " 

Biweekly Office Medford : 

No time with home responsibilities 
Too busy at job (9) 

Had to drop class becay?;-.: ot worK schedule 
Didn't know of any tuition plan 

Tried to take a r-^'^^rse; given static from professors to get the 
time (8:30 - ^i':^'-; and then hedded (?) by faculty and students - 
only a secretary and shouldn't be out of the office 

No space in course (3) 

"This year employees were not able to take free courses at Tufts." 

"I didn't like course schedules being broken up into so many 
chunks through the week. It means that I would have to be making 
up work time constantly and inconveniencing my fellow employees. 
More evening classes. 

Classes not in my field of interest (2) 

Evening classes 

Really didn't feel that I should ask for time off from a 
"part-time job, and I don't have any other "spare time." 

Biweekly Technic al Boston : 

Unable to get to Medford easily (6) 

All courses taken must be job related now 

Fami ly obligations 

Difficult to take grad. courses and make up work 
"I was mislead into believing I could take free courses, but no 
courses available after 5 . " 

No transportation into Medford 

Attending Boston University undergrciduate 

Biweekly Technical Medford : 

Tiir^.e not available (3) 

Course I wanted not offered at Tufts 

Don't work enough hrs . to qualify 

Family schedule (3) 

Not enough schooling 

ERslC 

continued ^ 
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Question 68 continued 

Hourly Medford Technical and Office: 

"don't know of any (2) 

Never had the opportunity 

"Was over age limit." 

Only work a few hours a week 

Don't have time 

Young children at home 

No bookkeeping course available 

Can't fit into schedule 
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BI-WEEKLY AND HOURLY EMPLOYEES CO^n?INUED 

69. If you would like to take courses but have been unable to do so, 
do you have any comments or suggestions for making Tufts courses 
more available to you? 

PY \. ATTACHED 

Biweekly Technical Medford: 

Should be able to take one class without making up time 



continued 

70/ Have you, or would you be interested in taking specific courses that 
would improve your work performance (e.g. typing or shorthand for 
secretaries ) ? 

(1) 25Y es, have taken (2) 46 Yes , would like to (3) 87 ^ fp 

71. Were you hired for a position that is generally regarded as "a 
woman ' s "job? " 

(1) 163Yes (2) 16 No 

IF Yes, please answer questions 71 and 72. 
IF No, please answer questions 73/ 74 and 75. 

72- Do you believe that your salary is lower than it should be for 
the amount of work you do? 

(1) iQ^Yes , Tufts salaries are generally low. 

(2) _2£LYes, Salaries in my field are generally low. 

(3) 34Y es^ (Comment) 

(4) 19N0 r 

73. If yes to question 71, do you believe that you are asked to perform - 
duties in your daily work that a male holding your position would not ^ 
be asked to perform? i 

(1) 28^ ^^, and I consider this a part of my work and am glad to do it. 

(2) 17 Yes, and I dislike this situation * j 
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(3) 26 Y es (Coironents) ^ - 

(4) 79 No 

*Please give examples of 'any duties in this category that you dislike |. 

^ ~" 1 
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Question 69 continued ; 

Biweekly Technical Boston: 

Offer more courses at 5 PM rather than early morning (3) 

Have courses on the Boston campus (4) 

Like to be able to take prof, courses in Boston 

Seminars and lectures suited to re-certification of dental asst. 
Allow employees to be dismissed from work to take courses 
More Sat. Courses 

Shuttle service from Boston to Medford 
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BI-WEEKLY AND HOURLY EMPLOYEES CONTINUED 



74. If no to question 71, did you experience any difficulties in ob- 
taining your job that you feel a man would not have experienced? 

(1) ^Yes (2) 1 Think yes, (3)j ^Don't know (4) i T hink no, (5) 41 No 

not sure not sure 



75. If no to question 71, do you believe that your salary is as much 
as that of your male colleagues? 

(1) Yes (2) 18 No (3) 22 Don't know 



76. If no to question 71, do you believe that you have the same 
opportunity for advancement as your male colleagues? 

(1) 8 Y es {2)J ^Think yes, (3) 8 Don't know (4)7 ^Think no, (5) 12 No 

not sure not sure 

77. Is your supervisor male or female? 
(DipjMale (2) ys Female 

78. Do you think you could do your supervisor's job? 

(1) 32Yes (2) 47 Y es, with training (3) 14 D on't know (4) ppN o 



79. Would you apply for your supervisor's job if it were available? 
(1) 26Yes (2)i35No 

80. Do you feel that being a woman has prevented you from obtaining 
promotions and/or salary raises? 

(1) 28Y es (2) ilThink yes, (3) 29 Don't know (4) pi T hink no, (5) No 

not sure not sure 

81. If you feel that you have in any way been denied equal opportunity 
as a woman employee, do you believe this is a result of practices 
of any of the following peoples 

(1) 10 M en supervisors (6) 4 A ll of the above 

(2) 6 Women supervisors (7) Others (specify:) 28 



(3) 1 M en co-workers [ 

(4) 1 W omen co-workers (8) 83 H ave not been denied equal op- 

portunity 

(5) All men in office 
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BI-WEEKLY AND HOURLY EMPLOYEES CONTINUED 



82. Do you know of any woman you work with that has been denied equal 
opportunities because she was a woman? 

(l)l2_Yes (2) 1 4rN o (3) r, If yes, please specify type of problem. 



83. Would you like to have specifically planned opportunities to get 
together with other employees in your area? 

(1) 58Yes (2)74 No 

84. What do you consider to be the most helpful thing Tufts could 

do to improve your present work situation? 



Biweekly Office Boston: 



CONTINUE with section V, Page 15. 

Ex-College coordinators on hourly wage - hinderance for type of 
administrative job they are trying to do. 

Provide space where secretaries could meet and exchange ideas. 

Job counseling for women 

Better office space (3) 

Improved insurance coverage 

Tufts needs to be more organized 

Music in office 

Air conditioning the office 

Change job title and salary to be equal to those in other depts. 
Courses (5) 
Salary improvement (8) 
Four day week 
Improve accoutning office 
Need additional secretary in office 
More English courses 

"Short' of firing all the chauvinists, I don't think of anything 
particularly helpful." 

More stimulating work/distribute more fairly 
Opportunity for advancement (3) 
Treat women with more respect 

Too many members of the same family in one dept. and causing friction 
Biweekly Office Medford : 
Enforcing regulations 

Revise job classification and wage scales (4) 

Provide adequate janitor services (2) 

-14- 
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Question f;4 continued 

"Stop the caste system at Tufts, Unless one is on the administra- 
tion level you are denied many privileges 

Change the general attitude of people on campus . 
Improve physical facilities (6) 
Increase salaries (15) 

Include secretaries on faculty mailing lists 
Part ^ime help 

Promotion to administrative assistant or research assistant 
Realize and pay accordingly for amount of responsibility assumed (5) 
Hire a human relations (T group or other) specialist to work on 
attitudes of library staff- The tension is almost unbearable! 
Raise the pay and employ about 20 young men (single) 
More privileges to part time employees 
It is satisfactory; I *m happy (2) 

To hold informal get togethers for the people who work at Fletcher • 

"Consider that department secretaries are entitled to at least as 
many privileges as Ballou secretaries ~ especially their wage scale,'* 

We are definately treated as "middle class" citizens and paid on a 
"middle scale" when our responsibilities (at least mine) are just as 
great and sometimes gre^.ter than the "Ballou girls." 

Get the cost of the Day Care Center lowered for mothers working and 
can't really pay the 1/2 price. 

Allow student employees equal salary and employment opportunitues as 
regular qualified employees. 

Explain to supervisors that secretaries are human 

(1) Initiate Credit Union 

(2) Receive pay for unused sick time 

(3) A decent: health plan, a portion, at least paid for by Tufts 
Biweekly Technical Boston : 

Raise salaries (10) 

Should have been told there was no upward mobility when hired 
Great amount of in-family hiring in dept. ~ causes friction 
Wo lid like to take vacations when students are gone in winter 

was told by Medford Personnel .office that they should take only 

for vacation 

Women's staff room 

Better opportunities for advancement 
Change sick leave policy 
Two coffee breaks 
Better snow removal 
Better insurance policy 
Free health clinic 



summer 
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Biweekly Technical Medford : 

More space to work in 
Improve salaries (3) 

Hire more student help or give present help more hours 
Train dental assistant in expanded duties and raise salaries 
"Allow me to work 21 hours so that after 4 hrs, I may get some of the 
benefits that I am entitled to." (2) 

Eliminate discrimination on the basis of the level of education obtained 

Be able to talk with someone to better understand work. 

Courses 
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Question 84 continued 

Bos ton Hourly ; 

Increase salaries (3) 
Abolish split shifts 

Medford Technical and Office Hourly : 

Keep floors washed and waxed 

Better salaries (3) 

Give eight hours of work daily 

"Personnel should get to know their workers and take over any problems 
presented to them." 

Make allowance for extra help when regulars are sick. 

"As a part time dish washer over 65, I am very satisfied among my 
pots and pans . " 
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V. 

ALL WOMEN 

85. Are yoii familar with or have you ever taken advantage of Tufts 
insurance benefits? 

(1) j_Q2.Yes, have used them. 

(2) q-]Y es, familiar with them 

(3) q^N o 

86. If yes^ do you feel that they are adequate for you as a woman? 
(DiriS^es 

(2) 54 No 

(3) If no, what changes would you suggest: 



87. Ar:e you familiar with Tufts maternity policy? 

(1) 56 Y es (2)2iQ_No (3) If yes, do you have any comments or sug- 
gestions on the policy? 



88. Have you ever taken advantage of Tufts maternity leave? 
(1) 6 Yes (2) 255N0 

89. If you answered yes to number 87, did you find the policy adequate? 
(1) 8 Y es (2) 6 N o (3) If no, what changes would you suggest? 



90. Would you favor a policy of paternity leave for fathers similar to 
Tufts maternity leave policy? 

(1) 99Y es (2)69 No (3) ggP on't know 

91. Have you ever used Tufts health service? 
(l)183Yes (2) 96No 

ERJC 
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ALL WOMEN CONTINUED 

92. Do you have any comments concerning the services the health service 
is able to provide women employees? 

169 no comment^ 22 too expensive^ 25 inadequate, 13 full time gyri; 

43-other (service good, print list of services (1) birth control info. 

(2) Dr.s unsimpathetic to women ( 3) add woman Dr. 

93. Do you think that academic departments should revise their course 
content so that more material on women will be included? 

(1) 82 Yes (2) 44 N o (3) ii4Undecided 

94. Do you think that Tufts should be teaching specific courses in 
women's studies? 

( 1 ) 104Y es ( 2 ) 56NO ( 3 ) _86_^^ndecided 

95. What do you feel is Tufts ^ present attitude towards women? 
(1) J9 Concerned and actively seeking equal opportunity 

(2; 53 Concerned but not active for equal opportunity 

(3) 45 Concerned about individual women employees but not about equal 
employment opportunities 

(4) 29 Unconcerned about women at Tufts 

(5) 2 Opposed to equal opportunity 

(6) 43 other (specify) 

(7) 5~ don^t know, not sure 

(8) 6 no comment 

96. If you have been at Tufts more than five years, do you feel that 
the position of and attitudes towards wom.en have changed? 

(1) 4 Yes , great positive (2) 50 Y es , some positive (3) 40 N o change 
change change 

(4) _3Yes, some negative change (5) Yes, great negative change 

Please comment on your answer: 
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ALL WOMEN CONTINUED 



9 7, Do you feel that there are actions that need to be taken to improve 
the status of vjomen at Tufts? 

(1) I21^es (2) 58 No 



If yes, what do you consider to be the most important specific 
actions that the university should take to improve equal employ- 
ment opportunities? 

SEE ATTACHED AL.qo 

Biweekl y Office Boston: 

I ncrease female students ; Increase female faculty and administrat ion 

D evelop pay scale and eligibility program for raises 

(continued) 

9 8* Are there any other programs or ideas that you feel would be of 

^particular interest to women in general that you would like to see 
initiated at Tufts? 

SEE ATTACHED ALSO 

Faculty Boston: 



Day Care for Boston campus (2) 



Faculty iVIedford: 



Programs initiated: Day Care facilities 
"Tufts is not conforming to Order No. 4. 

Seminars for undergrads, greater contact with mature women," (3) 
Organized activities for women faculty, students and staff 
Part time benefits 

More emphasis on advising female students about opportunities in 

banking, law and, executive training programs., CONTINUED . 
IF you are a workma mother, please complete the next sect-ion. If 

not, please skip to question 109, page 19. 
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Question 97 continued 



Improve salaries (3) 

"Sound board" sessions to hear grievances 
Equal pay (2) 

Hiring discrimination eliminated 
Respect for secretarial jobs. 
Courses in Women's Studies 

Encourage training or re-training programs for women (2) 
Hire male secretaries 
Information and education on employment problems and women 
Encourage women to take courses 
Encourage women to advance 



Biv/eekly Office Medford 

More v/omen in administration (7) 
Equal pay (7) 
Job descriptions 
Job advancement 
Higher salaries (3) 

Increased vacation time - as faculty have 
More v/omen faculty (2) 

Part time and maternity leave opportunities 
Flexible timing for completion of graduate work 
Evaluate job with supervisor before raises each year 
Inform faculty of staff responsibilities related to their teaching 
Integrate (sexually) all jobs and encourage feedback 
This question requires much thought and there is not enough time 
allowed for return of the questionniare 

Award pay increases to all women employees to make them equal or 
better than those of women em.ployed in the Boston area. 

Make employees aware of openings before going outside of the Univ- 
ersity (2) 

Hire more black women in positions offered - administration, offic€ 
faculty, etc. 

Review promotion policies - if someone is able to perform at a 
higher level, then he/she should be given an opportunity to do so. 
Eliminate intellectual snobbery 

Faculty Bosto n: 

Actions to improve status of women 

Equal pay (3) 

Equal appointments (3) 

Ability to benefits proportionally for part time employees (1) 
Faculty Medford : 

"Tufts should think of women as people, and entitled to the same 
treatment as men." 

Each department report on what it is doing 
Specific actions: 

Review of salaries as function of education quality (8) 
(I have reason to believe that within each faculty rank, lowest 
salaries are paid to women." 
^ ::tive recruitment of v/omen (4) 
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Especially in predominately male departments 
Encouragement of women students 
Public discussion of issues 

Equalization of numbers and faculty and staff employees 

Improved benefits for part time faculty 

Maternity leave policy for faculty (2) 

End sexist attitudes (3) 

Better secretarial salaries 

Benefits for part time faculty (5) 

Upward mobility for sec and other non-professionals 
Review of women's status and listening to their ideas 

Biweekly Technical Medford 

Emphasis on "on~the- job-training . " 
Encouragement for continuing education 
Decent salaries 

Biweekly Technical Boston 

Raise salaries 
Equal pay 

More women administrators and department heads 
Actually hire male secretaries 
More women professors and department chairmen 
Continuing Education for Ail 

Hourly Medford Technical and Office 

More positions open to women 
Bigger Day Care 

Monthly Boston and Medford 

"Evaluate the attitudes of those in the position to hire and promote 
employees to find out where there are pockets of resistance to equal 
opportunity . " 

More representation of women on committees 

Sensitivity sessions for women and men supervisors (3) 

Courses for women (3) 

MOre women hired and promoted to higher academic and administration 
postions (19) 

Disability pay for a limited maternity leave 
Equal salaries (11) 
Hire women at all levels 

Safe working conditions (Boston campus area unsafe,) 
Women employees should be treated equally (4) 
MOre black women in all areas 

Advertise job openings with women's organizations (3) 
Development and publication of salary scales (3) 
Pay secretaries more (3) 

Maternity leave policy for administrative and faculty women (2) 
Make AA Plan public 

Form committee on the status of women 
More support for day care 

Give women equal chance at traditional men's jobs 
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Question 9 8 coTxtinued 

Information about student attitudes toward women faculty 
More programs for inbermingling with women in the community. 
Seminars on women 
Consciousness raising group 

Biweekly Office Medford 

Grievance Committee for women employees 
Opportunities for bi-weekly women to get together 
"Evaluation of the free tuition benefit as to whether it is possible 
to implement . " 

More evening courses (2) 

Rap sessions for vjomen employees - all levels 
Get together with continuing education women 
Questionnaires for women grad students 
Day Care good 

Better lighting for parking lots and campus ■> 
Fairness 

Don't have separate programs for vjomen . Men could learn a lot from us 

Better communication between administration and departments 

A larger v/omen ' s center - to include lounge with faculities to eat 
lunch and gather informally with other women; a library, perhaps a 
sort of "experimental college" on a smaller basis that could be 
geared specifically for women's interest and studies. 

I intend to take advantage of more courses in the future and I hope 
this V7ill be encouraged and information made available to everyone. 
There seems to be a communication gap re programs and benefits. 

N ewsletter . Informing employees of activities available to them 
and decisions made concerning them. 

This is supposed to be a university - not a community clubhouse for 
"women-in-general. " 

MOre training, skill advancement programs and seminars on topics of 
interest to women. 

Monthly: Boston and Medford 

Group sessions with women in related fields to disclose problems (6) 

Day Care Center in Boston (3) 

Sharing as people, dinner's good example 

Different role models of women on campus available to students 

Educational courses on the Boston campus 

Politically oriented programs 

Grad. degree in women's studies 

Pcinel discussion on v/omen 's employemnt (3) 

More awareness of women's issues by supervisors (3) 

MOre support of women's center (3) 

More women on staff persuaded to take courses (3) 

More day care facilities 

Female administrative staff treated like bi-weekly payroll employees". 
Males treated like administrative 
Nursing and health program. 

Biweekly Technical Boston 



M/-/ Care in BO s ton (4) 

j/ancement in educational opportunities 

CONTINUED 
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Question 9 8 continued 

Questionnaire given to male employees to see how much male chauvinism 
exists . 

Biweekly Office Boston 

Descriptive material about each of Tufts' employees 
Programs presented to each new employee 
Day Care for Boston (3) 

Form groups to discuss problems in specific areas 

Biweekly Technical Medford 

"I would like to see more information on the women's liberation 
movement available and greater publicity Tuft's efforts to eliminate 
sex discrimination." 

Boston Hourly 

More pay 
Labor union 

Pay scale to work accomplished and further education . 
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WO RKING MOTHERS 
Questions 9 9 through 10 8 are for working mothers: 

99. When you were seeking employment at Tufts were you asked about 
your children? 

(1) 6?_Yes (2) 26No 
100, Number of children: 



1 mo. to 5:28 12-18:63 
101. Ages of children: 6 to 11: 38 over 18:72 



102. Are any of your children in the Tufts Day Care Center? 
(1) 8 Yes (2)85 No 



10 3, If so, how many? 



104. Are any of your children at Eliot Pearson? 

(1) ^_Yes (2) 86No 
10 5, If so, hov; inany? 



106. Have your children participated in any other Tufts program for 
children? summer camp 5 

magic circle 3 

(1) 5 Yes (2) 67No tuition plan 7 

swimming 2 

If yes^ please specify program: Tutorincf 3 



107. Do you have any comments or suggestions concerning Tufts child 
care facilities? 

SEE ATTACHE^) ALSO ^ 



Faculty Boston 



Suggestions on Day Care: Day Care for Boston . 

CONTINUED .■; 

108. Are there any other services or facilities you feel Tufts should be 
providing for working mothers 

(1) 14 Yes (2) 30No 
(continued on next page.) 
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Question 107 continued : 

Can burden of expenses be shared according to need? 
Seem good (3) 
Needs financial support 

Continued support of Day Care Center (3) 
Still underutilized as a resource by Child Study 
"I was asked by my Department Chairman this year why I left my 
children in the care of "someone else" in order to work. 

Biweekly Office Medford 

riore information on programs available to staff 
Keep it up - the best thing being done 

"I don*t think Tufts wants to be actively involved with Tufts Day 
Care Center. It's more of a bother and aggrevation than anything else, 
I think they should take a more positive and permanent attitude towards 
it. 

Day Care Center should receive more funds so that additional toilets 
can be built (at present only 2 toilets per 60 children and teachers) 
and to hire a full time janitor to thoroughly clean the Center once a 
day . 

Although I realize that a Day Care Center cannot practically be set 
up for "untrained" children under 2-1/1, it would be very useful if 
the D.C.C. could at least list names of mothers on the campus who are 
running or participating in "play groups" for younger children. 

Yes, V7G need to get out of debt, so the tuition wouldn't be so 
high. This is a main problem. I find it hard to deal off I I 

Hourly Medfoard Technical and Office 



Should start at an earlier age 

Age limit raised so grade school children could attend 
Mon thly Boston and Medford 
None at Boston campus 

Day camp facilities should be available (3) 
Morning and afternoons in the summer 
Take older children during the summer 
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W ORKING MOTHERS CONTINUED 
If yes to question 108, please specify: 



The following qu:istions reflect issues of more general concern in 
equal employment opportunities, What is asked for is simply your 
opinion on a few of these things. 

109. Do you feel that the follov/ing positions are suitable for men only, 
women only, or both? 





Men only | 


Women only | 


Botl- 




12 : 


1 


239 


(2) President of the University 


41 


1 


208 




1 


14 


236 




120 




127 




11 


2 


238 




64 




187 




3 


36 


213 




2 


6 


244 




100 




148 




3 


5 


243 


(11) Director of Grounds and Buildings. . 


94 


4 


153 




5 


13 


228 




31 




201 




88 


3 


154 




5 


3 


231 



-19- 
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110, Are there any specific jobs that you feel should be strictly 
men's jobs? 

91 - jobs that regnirp <:;t_rpngi-h 

8 - security police 

10 - leadership positions 

14 8- none 
16- Other 



111. Are there any specific jobs that you feel should be strictly 
women's jobs? 

19 - secretarial - clerical 

13 - general services (nurse, caf e > maid) 

20 8 - None 

22 - Other 



ERLC 



112. Do you feel that it is important that women hold high level admin- 
istrative positions within an institution? 

(1) 23 Y es (2) 14 No 

113. Do you feel that salaries for men and women at each job level should 
be the same? 

(1)239 Yes (2) 10 No 



If no, what should the difference be based on? (e.g. family resp- 
onsibilities, merit?) IQ m ^rit ? :> yr^ , of ^^r^Hn^; f^niiiy ^-^ c^p , 

port 

114. As a woman, do you prefer working- for a male or a female supervisor? 
(1) g^c; M ale (2)_8 ^Female (3) i82 N o preference 

115* Do you feel that women make good supervisors? 

(1) 24 For women only 

(2) 205 For both men and women 

(3) 20 W omen don't make good supervisors 

116. How would you feel about working with male sepretaries or clerks? 

205 Fine 7 Dislikg^ idea 8 Hnnprtain 

7 Don't know 21 Mo nnmmp.nt 7 nthpr 

-20- 
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117. Would you ba interested in working with others to improve the 
status of women at Tufts? 



(1) 92 Yes (2) 87 No 



If yes, please be sure to fill out page 22 so that we can have 
you name. 

Thank you. 



ERIC 
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Appendix B contains the questionnaire administered 
to 600 male and female undergraduates in March 1972, 
and a percentage breakdown of responses by sex for 
each question. 
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FjfrURFi IklDICflTB PeRCeNTA&e OF TOTftL RESPONSE. 



PLEASE CIRCLE OR FILL IN APPROPRIATE ANSWERS. 



H P 



M ^ 

A 6e/ow ^.5" ^ ^ 
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1. Sex: 1. Female 2. Male / ✓» ./ /. 

2. Religion 3. Jitwish 39 39 

3. College : 1. Jackson 2. Liberal Arts 3. Engineering 4. B.S.O.T. 

J, 3 ^* C^bina^on c^gree 6. Museum School 

4. WHere do you live? 1. Unisex dorm 2. Coed dorm 3 fr-iwrn. r^, 

F jn 39 

5. Year: 1. '72 2. '73 3. '74 4. '75 5. '76 

M i1 3d JO 

P ^2u. J.7 »^ 315* J J ff- 3*1 

6. Grade - point average . '5^ 

J 3.0 - 3. i 4^/ 

7. Major hr<^akrlnwn nnt a yni 1 ^V . 1 o. J. - V.d 9 '3 

If unknown, check here . 

8. When you were much younger, were you ever fascinated with 

a particular type of occupation tha't you have since abandoned? 
^ What was it?|4Why did you abandon it? 

3.. ^pom 3t ^. utkedskllls jjt jya 

5. iFiche'ioos 4, O 3. Ma^cliscffvrdieJ /o /(> 

^. ''K'ef%: cfma^s" HH hy others 

9. Did anyone or anything try to dissuade you from that occupation? 
/./oar«r7t» ^.^CthooL -i.^rfncfs f.S'efr f.Soci^'hj 6. /foone 

II I I 5- V ^ 7y 

10. Did anyone or anything try to persuade you to pursue it? 

n ^ 7 f s if 

11. Who encouraged you the most to go to college? 

io'b y f /o 

12. Did anyone discourage you? Why? 

M F 

yes I) ,<j 



3 
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]3. Do you see the one most important purpose of your undergraduate 
^ ecjiication as : 

_t y ] • Preparation for graduate school 

l5 H 2. A practical preparation for a career 

yi it$ 3. A general personal and intellectual development 

^ ^ 4. An opportunity for meeting people and forming social 

relationships 

i^l JMI, 5. All of the above 

6. Other (specify) 



FOR THE NEXT TWO QUESTIONS, PLEASE PUT AN *'X" ON THE APPROPRIATE 
SPOT ANYWHERE ALONG THE CONTINUUM LINE, 



14* As of this time, have you decided on your future occupation? 

Very ^ , , . V ery 

certain Certain Tentative Uncertai^"i uncertain 



15. When you entered college, did you know what occupation or career 
you wanted to pursue? 

M i4> as 3> XH 

Very P »^ . . ^ -Bo ^Very 

certain - Certain Tentative Uncertain uncertain 



16. At that time, what career did you want to pursue? 

(see attached page) 



17. Have you changed your mind? If so, to what? 

(see attached page] 

18. Do you plan to go to graduate school? (Check answer.) 

41 ^ 1. Immediately after graduation 

I5r 2. After some time off 

' ^ 3. Not at all 

jjt^ 4* Haven't decided 



19. Under ideal conditions, which is the highest degree you aspire 
(to earn? 

I g 1. B.A. or B.S. 
i Ifs 2 . M . A . 
1^ 3 , M.D., D.D.S., J.D, {law) 
30 aUP 4. PhD. 
X uJl ^* Other (specify) 
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20. Which is the highest degree you think you will actually earn? 
Mr 

43 \i 1. B, A. or B.S. 

^6 yM 2. M.A. 

g) 10 3. M.D., D.D.S., or J.D. 

. jj-___t^ 4 . PhD. 

^ 3 5. Other (specify) . 



21. If you marked different degrees in questions 20 and 21, what is o 
the reason for the discrepancy? /• MOA/CV S ^ 

H DOUBT /^^/i^/ry 3 3^ 

PLEASE PUT AN "X" ON THE APPROPRIATE SPOT ON THE CONTINUUM LINES 
{ or check the space at right if you don't know). 



How do you think the following people feel about your pursuing an occupation 



W a- a J_ J_ • 




45 




a. 




? 




22. Yourself 


Very ^ 




/V 


0 


Very 


/ 


Don • t 




favorable 




neutral 




unfavorable 




know 




M 


80 




1 








23. Father 


Very 


so 




3 


Very 


3 


Don ' t 




favorable 




neutral 




unfavorable 




know 




M 






0 




5 




24. Mother 


Very ^ 


7^ 


n 


3 


Ve ry 


f 


Don ' t 




favorable 




neutral 




unfavorable 




know 






57 




c 




/(* 




25. Peers of 


P 






/ 




/3 


Don' t 


Very 






Very 




opposite 


favorable 




neutral 




unfavorable 




know 


sex 




















V7 




3 




/3 




26. Peers of 


Very 






0. 


Very 


? 


Don • t 


same sex 


favorable 




neutral 




unfavorable 




know 






V5- 








37 




27. Male 


Very 


V3 




0 


Very 




Don ' t 


faculty 


favorable 




neutral 




unfavorable 




know 


member 






















II 


1 




5-3. 




28. Female 


Very 


vy 




0 


Ve rv 


HI 


Don't 


faculty 


favorable 




neutral 




unfavorable 




know 



^ member 

ERIC 
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Question 16: When you entered 


col lege , what 


career 


did 


you 


want to pursue? 












Question 17: Have you changed 


your 


mind? To 


wh at? 






16. Male 


Female 


17 . 


Male 


Fema le 


1 . Medicine/ law 


45 


18 




12 


7 


2. Business 


7 


6 




2 


1 


3. Teaching 


8 


20 




2 


7 


4. Paraprof essional 


0 


19 




1 


5 


5. Communications 


3 


6 




1 


3 


6 . Arts 


3 


9 




1 


5 


7. Engineering 


2S 


4 




2 


3 - 


8. Academic research 


8 


16 




3 


5 


9. Haven't changed mind 








37 


30 


Question 32: What type of work 


does 


your father do? 






Question 33: What type of work 


does 


your mother do 






32. Male 


Female 


33 . 


Male 


Female 


1 . Professional 


^5 


20 




2 


4 


2. Business- managerial 


51 


60 




2 


9 


3. Business - clerical 


3 


2 




12 


16 


4. Teaching / research 


7 


6 




17 


19 


5 . Bluecol lar 


5 


4 




1 


2 


6 . Housework 


1 


1 




59 


41 


7. Other 




1 




2 


5 


8. Deceased or not w/ family 


5 


3 




1 


1 
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29. Spouse, 

boyfriend , 
girlfriend 



M 

Very ^ 
favorable 



51 

5-6 



/ 

5* 



neutral 



Very Don' t 

unfavorable know 



30. How much education did your father have? Be specific. 

31. How much education did vour mother have? Be specific. 

3 couei-e 

32. What type of work does your father do? Be specific (If ' 

or not with family, please indicate). 

see attac.^^ P^g^ 





1^ 






21 






18 






11 - 


53 



33. 



What type of work does your mother do? Be specific (If deceased 
or not with family, please indicate). 



see attached page 
FOR NEXT TWO QUESTIONS, PLEASE CHECK ALL APPROPRIATE ANSWERS 



34. Wa 
M 



.3/ 

/4 



IX 



Ik 



IS 



3V 



your mother employed at all when you were: 

1. 5 years or younger 

2 . ■ 6 - 10 years 

3. 11 - 15 years 

4. 16 years and over 

5. Never employed during these periods 



g 6. Never employed at all 



li 

i 

HO 



^f your mother did not work, do you remember her ever expressing: 
/7 1. A desire to work 



fO 2. Dissatisf actiort with the housev/ife role 
/ 3. Disapproval of women who work 
1 4. Disapproval of mothers who work 



3 5. None of these 
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PLEASE PUT AN "X" ON THE APPROPRIATE SPOT ON THE CONTINUUM LINES 
(or check the space at right if you don't know.) 



How did the 


following 


people 


feel about 


your 


mbther working 


at any 




of the times 


listed in 


Question 34? 
















M 




9.1 


r 










36. Mother 


Very P 




If 


5* 


Very 




Don 


t 


know 




positive 








negative 












M 






// 












37. Father 


Very 








Very 


/? 


Don 


t 


know 




positive 








negative 


















/O 












38. You 


Very 




313 


e 


Very 


/o 


Don 


t 


know 



positive negative 
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39. Do you expect to marry? 
/If r 



-77 



/ 

40. 



Tf 1. Yes 
X. 2. No 



3lO 3 . Don ' t know 



41 D^ you expect to have children? 



71. 



1. Yes 
2_ 2 . No 



marry? 




M 


F 


¥0. /. 








a . 




30 




3 . 










2oan{^ over 


M 





jlO 3 • ^OTi ' t know 



is 



42. If yes, how many? 



A. 5L 
J. 3 




43. If you have children, do you expect to take time off from your 
^ career? 



yl 1. Yes 
V 2. No 

Don ' t know 



M r 



/. none. 
J. 3mos.or /ess 

ifiihi^ chila 

L, mcrt TttM iO 
ueOfS 

45. Do you think in general that women must make a choree between 



J3 ^ 3 

44. How long would you expect to take off? 



career /occupation and marriage/family? 
Always^ 3 . .4/ . t 



Never 



Often 



Some t ime s Se 1 dom 
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46. If you marry and have children, who do you expect to assume 
^ tl^e major responsibility for daily child care? 

i/^ H i 1. Mother 

I 2 . Father 

JLIIJlL Both parents 
4. Not applicable 



How 


would you feel 


if your spouse were 


darning : 




47. 


More money than 
M 

Very ^ 


you? 
31 

Si 






Very 




comfortable 




Neutral 




uncomfortable 


48. 


The same amount 
Very 


of money 


as you? 




Very 




comfortable 




Neutral 




uncomfortable 


49. 


Less money than 
Very F ' 


you? 

n 




^5 


Very 



comfortable 



Neutral 



uncomfortable 



FOR THE NEXT TWO QUESTIONS, MARK THE APPROPRIATE SPOT ON THE LINE. 

50. Most women become less truly feminine when they compete in the 
professional world. 

M 11 3b V7 

strongly^ 3- Tfc Jj ^Strongly 

agree . Neutral disagree 

51, A woman who doesn't want to bear children will probably never 
feel really fulfilled. 

A/ ^7 33 V6 

StronglyjF 3 , fl 7^4 Strongly 

agree Neutral disagree 



52. MEN: Do you want to marry someone who wants children? 



IL. 1 
i 2, 



Yes 
No 

Don't care 
Don ' t know 
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53. What do you feel is the present attitude of Tufts toward 
its women students, faculty, and staff? 
Mir 

. / fe> I ^/ 1. Actively concerned with improving women's status 
Hf^ m 2. Concerned but not active in improving women's status 
ay ' aft 3. Tolerant of the women here 



4. Hostile toward women here 

^ 5. Other (specify) 



54. Would you rather be taught by a male or a female professor? 

V i y 2. Female 
'-^g 1 3. No preference 

55. Do you find it easier to respect and admire a male or a 

female professor? 

20^ 1 • Male 

/" X 2. Female 
■j^ y I 3. No preference 



56. Why did you answer #55 the way you did? /ja 

3 o 2 ^ ' 

57. How many female professors have you had at tufts? ^ q ^ \ 

How helpful has your faculty advisor been in the following areaslft , V--^ ^ 



58. 


College p^ans 


M 

Very ^ 


W 
If 




30 






helpful 








59. 


Grad school plans 


Very P 


I 


1 








helpful 








60. 


Choosing a magor 


Very 






VS 






helpful 








61. 


Other 


Verv ^ 


i 


8 


r 




(specify) 


helpful 









3V 



helpful 



Never 
asker? 



5r 



Not at all N ever 

helpful aske 

Not at all N eve 

helpful aske 

Not at all 
helpful 



Nevei 
askeS 



62, Would the type of advice your advisor gave you be different 
if you were of the opposite sex? j |^ ^ 



J 
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How helpful did you find the counseling service (if you have used it) 
in the following areas? 

I 



63. College plans Very ^ 



7 



7 



Not at all 



Never 





helpful 








helpful 




asked 


54. Choosing a 


M 

Very F 


3 

/ 


H 

1 


r 


Not at all 




Never 


major 


helpful 








helpful 




asked 


65. Grad school 


Very F 






7 


Not at all 


// 
Si 


Never 


plans 


helpful 








helpful 




asked 


If you have made use 
counselor helpful in 

66. Grad school 


of the Tufts job placement 
the following areas? 

Very '-I . i 


office, did you find the 
Not at all Never 


plans 


helpful 








helpful 




asked 


67, Job placement 


Very P 


1 

3 


4 

7 

• 


J 

V 


Not at all 




Never 




helpful 








helpful 




asked 


68. Other 


Very 


3 

3 


. 3 




r 

*' Not at all 




Never 


(specify) 


helpful 








helpful 




asked 



TPIE FOLLOWING ARE HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS. MARK THE APPROPRIATE RESPONSE 
CORRESPONDING TO YOUR OPINION ON THE CONTINUUM LINE WITH AN "X'\ 



69. A Tufts professor says women generally do not have the kind of mind 
suitable to a particular field. 

Ml IS V/ 37 

Always ^ ^ . ^ . Never 

happens Often Sometimes Seldom happens 



70. A Tufts professor says there are no career possibilities in a field 
a woman has expressed interest in. 

Always F . . ^ Never 

happens Often Sometimes Seldom happens 



71. A Tufts professor takes the ideas of his/her female students less 
seriously than those of his/her male students. 
^ I i7 "53 

Always F . 31 • . • , ^'^ Never 

happens Often Sometimes Seldom happens 
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I 
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72. A Tufts professor acts familiar and flirts with female students. | 

Always F H If . Never . 

happens Often Sometimes Seldom happens . I 



73. Uo you know of any of these hypothetical situations ever 
actually hacpening? If so, which ones? .^/^..^ 

P 3 J W3 

74. Have any of the above situations happened to you? Which ones? 

f ^ I JO II fj 

75. ^ow have you been affected by the women's liberation movement? 

.-^Ja/ /. M> effect 

H.f^- ^STfLiry 
2x .^1 3. ^^ised cons ct coyness t^fth sympdii^y 

76. WOMEN ONLY: Do you belong to any women's groups (NOW, WoNAAC, Women's 

Center, consciousness-raising groups, etc.) ? 

7 1. Yes (specify) 

%C 2- No 



77. MEN ONLY: Do you belong to any men's groups (fraternities, consciousnes.s 

raising groups, etc.) ? 

JlJj'^^ Tes (specify) 

2. No 

78. WOMEN: Have you used a private gynecologist? 

1- Yes 
3y 2. No 

79. ,WOMEN: If you have made use of the gynecological facilities here, 
how have you found them? 

1. Completely adequate for your needs 

^ 2 . Somewhat adequate for your needs 

^ 3. Inadequate for your needs 

4. Never used the facilities 
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